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Don’t let the 


depreciation 


get his snout in 


your profit pail 


Depreciation can be a real profit 
eater if we’re not careful. A trac- 
tor that lasts only four years, 
when it should last six, adds ex- 
actly a third more to your 
yearly depreciation costs. 

Extra profits come from add- 
ing an extra year to the life of 
each one of your implements. 
Any farm authority will tell you 


that this depends upon proper 
care and careful lubrication. 

Haphazard lubrication with 
just any lubricant won’t do the 
job. You’ve got to keep after it 
regularly, day after day. Most 
important of all, bear in mind 
that only the finest of lubricants 
can kick the depreciation hog 
out of your profit pail. 


I See By the Ads 














| money out of it. 
| much 





Your toughest job of the year 
is the Jong grind of plowing, 
disking; and harrowing. Here 
is a reel opportunity to help 
cut depreciation costs in your 
tractor with Mobiloil. Mobil- 
oil stands up under this 
heavy, daily grind. It gives 
full protection to bearings, 
pistons, cylinder walls and 
transmission gears. Mobiloil 
is built to give you lower de- 
Ppreciation costs by helping 
to lengthen the life of your 
tractor. 





Cultipackers, Disc Harrows 
and Rotary Hoes nearly al- 
ways operate under bad dirt 
conditions. Be sure to keep 
the working parts clean and 
lubricate bearings regularly 
and carefully. But don’t for- 
get the tractor. See the com- 
plete Mobiloil chart at your 
dealer’s for the correct grade 
of Mobiloil for your particu- 
lar tractor. Let Mobiloil help 
rout the depreciation hog. 


Mobiloil 
stands up 


Because it is Made — Not Found 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY 











I SEE by the ads in this paper where a 

right nice lookin’ shote has got his 

head in the slop bucket. You don’t dast 

set a slop bucket where no hog can get 
to it. Even if you’ve 
done poured out the 
slop a fool hog will 
stick his head in the 
bucket and smack his 
mouth like he was 
gettin’ somethin’ to 
eat. 





I see by the ads in 
this paper where 
some ladies has made 
up a lot of fine jel- 
ly. I think I'll have 


BILL CASPER 
to show that to Mar- 


thy soshe won’t forget to put up plenty | 


this year. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
some fellow has got a basket of winter 
eggs away up here in summer time. I 
reckon maybe we better read his piece 
and see how he got ‘em. 

I sce by a great big ad in this paper 
where it looks like a fellow’s worried 
about his cotton crop. I would be too if 
I had much like that what’s in front of 
him. How can a fellow expect to make 
a livin’ growin’ cotton like that? You 
got to make cotton before you can make 
It’s hard enough to get 
money when you got plenty. of 
cotton but you sure can’t get the money 
if you ain't got the cotton. My advice 
to him would be to put somethin’ on that 
cotton. And while I was at it I would 
put some on the rest of it too and let it 
make just that much more. 

I see where the editor of this paper has 
got interested in old folks too since I 
started writin’ about ’em along last year 
and wants to know who the oldest fellow 
is as is readin’ the paper. Well that ain’t 
what interests me. I like to meet up 
with fine lookin’, straight thinkin’ old 
folks. 


old ladies in this country. A daughter 


of hers sent me her picture and I’m goin’ | 
Here’s the letter | 


to put it in this paper. 
and the picture :— 
Forest, Miss. 
Dear Sir:— 
I am 
picture of my mother 
with her twin great- 


granddaughters. The | 
picture was made on | 
last } 


Mother’s Day 
year. Mother was 94 
years old the 10th of 


last May. We always | 
have a reunion of all | 
grand- | 


the children, 

children, and great- 

grandchildren, also 

the great - great- 
grandchildren and friends on Sunday, Moth- 
ers’ Day. We are planning to have the re- 
union next Sunday. Mother and I live alone. 
We enjoy Uncle Bill’s pieces in your paper. 
Please send the picture back if you can’t 
use it; it’s the only one I have of her and 
the twins. Respectfully, 

Mrs. Alice Easterling. 
Now ain't that fine. Grandma sure does 
look fine a settin’ there holdin’ the twins. 
She looks well and happy in her old age. 
I see by the ad on the front page of 
this paper where it looks like even the 
little uns has gone in for powderin’ their 
faces. Well, I aint a bit surprised. It 
looks like women folks now a days don’t 
care who sees them puttin’ on powder 
and paint. Well, if it'll make ‘em any 
better looking, I’m in favor of it for some 
of them. 
Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


Who Is Our Oldest Reader? 


UR inquiry under this heading is re- 

vealing some most delightful old 
people among our subscribers. The de- 
cision will remain open until May 25. 
Please have all nominees reported to us 
by that date. 








Now I’ve got a letter right here | 
about a old lady I bet is one of the finest | 


a | 
enclosing a 





Bullet 


SHOCK 


is the real test of 


KILLING 





There’s Greater Killing Power 
in the New 


SuperX | 


LONG RANGE .22’s 


Simple SHOCK TESTS show why Super-X _ 
22's have greater killing power! The test 
pictured here shows a Super-X .22 L.R. 
solid bullet, and a harder bullet of similar 
size and velocity, fired into a block of yel- 
low pine. The Super-X bullet (upper) did 
not penetrate as far—but what a difference 
in killing power, shown by the way it tore 
up the wood! 


The special composition lead and terrific 
speed of Super-X bullets cause them to 
EXPAND as soon as they begin to penetrate. 
They are designed to do that—to spend their 
energy within the object struck, instead of 
passing through an animal without stopping 
it. There’s nothing like Super-X long range 
.22°s for small game and pest shooting, espe- 
cially if hollow point bullets are used. 


—a new powder principle—makes possible 
their greater killing power, without danger- 
ousincrease in pressure. Super-X .22’s can be 
used with safety in any standard rifle. They 
have 50% MORE POWER ! 26% HIGHER 
SPEED! The shells are Nickel Plated ! The 
golden Lubaloy-coated bullets are greaseless. 
NonCorrosive priming keeps your rifle free 
from rust. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Write us for free, descriptive leaflet. 


.22 Short 

.22 Long 

.22 Long Rifle 
22 W.R. F. 
Solid or 
Hollow-point 
Bullets 


WESTERN 
CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY 
545 Hunter Ave. 
East Alton, Ill. 
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A Letter to Bill 
Casper 
EAR Bill:— 


When you have finished 
~ ‘reading the ads I hope you will 
find time to look through the 
reading matter columns and 
~ read some of the many fine ar- 
1 ticles in this paper. 


If you can erase that smile 
from your face for just a few 
minutes, read the article on 
page 6. You'll find food for 
‘thought in that. If you are not 
_a better farmer than I think 
you are, it’s pretty likely to 
‘make you ashamed of yourself. 


And by the way—Martha 
should enjoy this paper. Turn 
the paper over to her and let 
her do some reading. Tell her 
about the article on page 16, 
F Letting the milk and _ butter 
‘down in the well is a pretty 
good way to keep it cool but 
“there are ways a lot better than 


_ that. 


- And there’s page 18. I know 
Martha will be interested in 
that. Of course she knows how 
to can fruits and vegetables. 
“But people always like to read 

bout the things they know how 
o do best. Martha will cer- 
tainly enjoy that page. 


’ Be sure to tell Martha about 
‘the article on rest on page 21. 
‘That’s one you don’t need to 
“read. But I’m quite sure rest 
is the one thing Martha needs 
most. 


By the way, how are your 
Manners? Mrs. Blair, on page 
20, says good manners begin 
with learning how to be polite 
‘at home. Evidently this was 
“written for the boys and girls 
“but it certainly should be read 
by all these men who are al- 
Ways polite everywhere but at 
home. 


Did you know that Niven has 
a garden? Any man who loves 
tO eat as well as he does ought 
have one. But that’s aside 
the question. Read his 
ticle on page 4 and learn 
t a man who knows does to 
a good garden. 


‘oe hope you and Martha do as 
Say and read these articles 
d most of the others and that 
really enjoy this paper. 
Yours truly, 
W. C. LASSETTER, 
Managing Editor. 


¢N 


ALEXANDER NUNN 
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The South Is 
Contributing 
More Than 


One-half the 
Live Poultry 


on the 


New Vork 
Market 





THEY’LL SOON BE READY FOR THE NEW YORK MARKET 


A OA ODDO me 


The South Takes the Lead in the New York 


Poultry Market 


f N FRIDAY, April 3, twenty-one carloads of Tennessee 
poultry were unloaded in the city of New York, or 
just 32.8 per cent of the totals for that day. If this fact 

isnot regarded as being unusually significant, then we would 

point out the further fact that of the remaining forty-three 
cars unloaded that day, twenty-one were from other South- 
ern States, leaving only eighteen as the contribution of the 
rest of the country to this, the nation’s greatest single mar- 
ket for live poultry. All told, nine Southern States were 
represented in the unloads of that day by one or more cars, 
with ten cars from those states of the South west of the 

Mississippi River. 

During the month of March, the South contributed 653 
of the 1,004 cars of live poultry shipped to the city of New 
York, with those Southern states west of the Mississippi 
River supplying 213 of this number. 

From January 1 to April 11, carlot shipments to the city 
of New York from the whole United States totaled 2,931 
cars. Of that number the twelve states of the South headed 
the list with 1,651, or 56 per cent of the total. Shipments 
from the states of Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee led with an average of 256 cars each. 


In terms of dollars and cents, the shipments from the 
South enumerated above, calculated at prices the govern- 
ment estimates the farmers themselves received, had a total 
value of approximately $5,052,660, and this, mind you, is 
the net amount received by the growers themselves—a value 
that certainly is well over into the column of big business. 

In this connection, the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has just released some most interesting figures that 
show the value of the chicken population of the nation as 
of January 1. The figures for the South total 103,144,000. 
The per head value stood at 84% cents. This, of. course, 
included everything, old roosters along with the rest. This 
censtis, moreover, was taken at a time when on account of 
the heavy sales during the fall and winter the count was 


low here in the South. But even at that, the total value as 
well as the per head value is most impressive. And speak- 
ing of per head value, many who read this statement will 
be able personally to recall the fact that back in the 90’s an 
old rooster had exactly the same value as a couple of nickel 
boxes of soda.. The writer proudly made that sort of ex- 
change many times at the neighborhood store. But roosters 
in the meantime have gone up in value to respectable figures, 
and, as the total set down in the foregoing so eloquently 
attests, the industry itself has grown to a point where it can 
hardly be considered as merely incidental any more. In 
truth, it is really a big business, and in a most substantial 
manner and at a most opportune time is contributing to the 
total income of the farm family. 


As to the total poultry population, there has not been 
much change during the past five or six years. On account 
of extension work, the generally renewed interest in the poul- 
try industry, and particularly because of the work of the 4-H 
poultry club members in distributing good blood everywhere, 
there has been a veritable revolution in quality. True enough, 
there may be less fight in the present generation than in 
those of former times, but if so the loss of that very laudable 
human quality is certainly more than made up for in the 
more tender and juicy meat of the fowl of the present. 


But getting back to the point we started out to empha- 
size, the South since January 1 has dominated the greatest 
poultry market in the United States, and perhaps the great- 
est in the world. That is an achievement of great signifi- 
cance and one of which the South is justly proud. It is an 
achievement that rather fully confirms the statement re- 
cently made.by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics at 
Washington to the effect that the South promises to become 
the one great “poultry-for-meat” 


section of the United States. So 
far-as the present year goes, it is a HAL 
that already. ‘ 4 ) 
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HE POTASH $1,500.00 prize contest winners 
will be announced as soon as the judges have 
selected the winning letters from the thousands 





which were received. 

Every one cannot win a prize; however, every pro- 
gressive farmer can give his crops a chance to pay him 
extra cash by top-dressing with extra potash. 

Top-dress cotton with 100 pounds of muriate of 
potash per acre at chopping time. Apply the potash top- 
dresser with your nitrogen top-dresser. 

Top-dressbright tobacco within two weeks after set- 
ting with 100 pounds of sulphate of potash per acre. 

Top-dress peanuts with 100 pounds of muriate per 
acre, corn with 50 pounds of muriate, and sweet and 
Irish potatoes with 200 pounds of muriate or sulphate 
of potash per acre. 

If you wish to apply your extra potash in a mixed 
goods top-dresser, your fertilizer man can supply you 
with a nitrogen-potash mixture. 

Potash is one of the few things the farmer buys 
which can be purchased as cheap today as it was 25 
years ago. Top-dress your crops with potash. Potash 
costs little and pays big. 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 


740 Hurt Building 


Potash 


Atlanta, Georgia 





] AM glad to see such great interest in 
the home garden as is indicated by 
the more than 2,000 who have joined our 
garden club, and the 5,000 who wrote for 
the free garden book 
put out by the Ameri- 
can Fork & Hoe Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. A 
copy of this free 
book may still be 
had by writing for 
it, and the garden 
club may be joined 
by writing us a let- 
ter or post card on 
or before May 30. 


March Set Lettuce Headed In April. 
—Iceberg lettuce plants set early in 
March formed nice, crisp heads by April 
20. A few threatened to go to seed, but 
I ate these before they could carry out 
the threat. I was just a little late in set- 
ting the plants, as late January or early 
February would have been better. After 
the weather becomes quite warm this 
vegetable will run to seed. To get it to 
head‘as quickly as I did requires all the 
plant food the plants can use. 


Many Vegetables Used In March and 
April_—tThe latter part of March I was 
eating radishes, green onions, and turnip 
greens from my garden. In early April 
spinach, green onions, turnip greens, and 
second crop radishes were being eaten. 
The latter half of the month all of these 
were available, and in addition English 
peas, and the earliest variety of cabbage, 
the Early Jersey Wakefield. 


Planting Something Every Week.— 
Something has been planted in my garden 
nearly every week since January 17—not 
a whole lot at a time, but enough to give 
a constant supply of vegetables. My first 
planting of beans, for instance, was made 
the first week in April, and two more 
were made before the end of the month. 
The first planting of roasting ear corn 
was made just after March 15, and two 
more before the end of April. I want to 
emphasize the point that these frequent 
plantings are absolutely essential if we 
wish to have a constant supply of the 
different vegetables. 





L. A. NIVEN 


Home-grown Irish Potatoes Come Up 
Poorly.—When I made my first planting 
of Irish potatoes late in January I planted 
one row with seed from my fall-grown 
crop. Just as I knew they would do, 
only a few of them (less than 25 per cent) 
came up. The Northern-grown seed 
came up to a good stand. It is not safe 
to depend on second-crop Southern- 
grown seed for spring planting. 


Cover Crop Turned Under Early in 
April._—Half of my garden grew a winter 
cover crop made up of a mixture of 
wheat, hairy vetch, and Austrian winter 
peas. By April 10 this material was a 
dense mass, fully knee-high, and was 
turned under. In two weeks’ time this 
mass of stuff. was thoroughly rotten and 
the ground in fine working condition. 
Even where this heavy growth was turn- 
ed under, and which had a heavy coating 
of stable manure in January, I am put- 
ting 10 pounds of 6-8-6: fertilizer in each 
100 feet of row space. I shall also side- 
dress vegetables on this ground one or 
more times. It is such liberal feeding as 
this that gives the greatest yield of high 
quality, crisp vegetables. 

Too Much Cultivation May Do Harm. 
—Tests at various experiment stations 
have proved rather definitely that there is 





The Way Our Garden Grows We Get. j 


Plenty to Eat 


By: L. A. NIVEN 
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nothing to be gained by cultivating vege. 
tables or any other crop except just often. 
enough to keep down weeds and grass and 
prevent a crust forming. Little or ng 


good, and probably some harm, is done ded 
by frequent cultivations when not needed, Sorid 
as these break off many of the feed roots into < 
Therefore I am cultivating my garden name. 
just often enough to keep out weeds and pover 
grass, and prevent a crust forming. ally 1 
Golden Acre Cabbage Shows Up Well, Tk 
—The little Early Jersey Wakefield cab. zine a 
bage was the first. variety to head up condit 
enough for use, but was closely followed _ ture. 
by Golden Acre. This variety has beep despet 
quite popular in the North for several trial | 
years, and is just beginning to be ap. adapt 
preciated in the South. It is early, round pendit 
headed, and quite popular with market than c 
gardeners as well as for home use. For ricultu 
greatest tonnage Flat Dutch and Glory” the a 
of Enkhuisen are leaders. causin; 
Took Chance On Early Tomatoes, ons 
Peppers, and Eggplants.—My first toma- E ie 
toes, one dozen plants, were set April - ° 
15. Another setting was made early this —" 
month, and will be followed by a third bap 
sometime during June. For late fall use : 
I shall set some late in July or August, oo le 
Because the weather was so warm I risk. _ Fil t 
ed a few sweet pepper and eggplant plants & se cx 
on April 20. A few more were set early ly seri 
this month, which is usually as early as conditi 
is safe to set these hot weather loving BH this pc 
plants in this section. though 
Squash and Okra Started.—I planted can be 


nine hills of squash April 17, giving them 
a distance of four feet apart each way, 
This will be enough to supply my needs 
for several weeks. One row of okra was 


Alak 









planted late in April. Another will be put EG 
in late this month or early next, and prob- mé 
ably a third in late June or early July. and =w 
ae chiefly 
sure, th 
Cheap Green Pea Sheller bama a 
“T AST year you gave me the nam jm ‘tock, | 
and address of a firm which manw money 
factured a green pea sheller, but th @ however 
machine was too expensive. Is therea | ‘#les of 
medium priced machine on the market — other li 
that will shell English peas and butter- pee COE 
beans?” As a 
Yes, we have recently ‘seen such a to that 
sheller that sells for $2 postpaid. It has @ of mode 
been thoroughly tested and is guaranteed severe e€ 
to do the work claimed for it. I am send- # Petience 
ing you the name of the firm handling | last 40 | 
this machine. Others interested may ob St On \ 
tain the name and address by writing | » depressic 
the Garden-Department, The Progress @ If the 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist. The # when fa 
sheller is of course small, having beet # taxes mt 
designed for home use and not for shell- # are a di 
ing on a commercial scale. ' with the 
Read MAD sca @ inthe to 
Two Timely Melon Jobs § (,\":, 
y Meion JO _ tory agri 


















A SIDE application of 200 to 4 
pounds of nitrate of soda, sulphate” 
of ammonia, or some of the other readily” 
available nitrogens to watermelons whet” 
vines are two to three feet long will ust- 
ally pay well. This will not cause white” 
heart nor the juice to be less sweet, 387 
some seem to think. 4 

2. Spray or dust watermelons to ¢ 
trol anthracnose or rust. Use 
Bordeaux for spray or 20 pounds 
hydrate copper sulphate and 80 po 
hydrated lime as a dust. Give first a7 
plication soon after the vines begin to rit. 
Give second one when first melons have~ 
set; third, two weeks later; and one Of 
two more if the season is rainy. ig 















































By M. J. FUNCHESS 


Director, Alabama Experiment Station 


Fourteen industrial companies who supplied infor- 
mation stated that 10 years ago they were spending 
$1,709,334 on research and experiments for the improve- 
ment of their products. Five years later this sum had 
been expanded to $2,809,410; last year this amount had 
been further increased to $5,363,728. This is not a se- 
lected list to give exaggerated figures, but is a complete 
list of those who supplied figures for the three periods 
mentioned. 

The enormously rapid increase 
in expenditures for research and 








| VERE 
t often . PA E ARE livi ‘ hivedlideri f 
now living in a bewildering era o 
ss and W political peace and world-wide economic war- 
Or no fare. The greatest political war ever known 
S done ended more than a dozen years ago. Over most of the 
needed, world today so-called peace reigns. But we are plunged 
| roots, jnto an economic struggle which is war under another 
garden name. This economic conflict, unfortunately, produces 
ds and | poverty, misery, and depression, and in some cases actu- 
. ally leads to political revolution.” 
> Well, The above paragraph, quoted from a recent maga- 
ld cab. | zine article, rather fully describes in general terms the 
ad up conditions existing today in both industry and agricul- 
lowed ture. The conditions in agriculture, however, are more 
s been desperate than the conditions in industry, because indus- 
several trial concerns can more readily 
be ap. adapt their production and ex- - 
round penditures to economic conditions 
market than can the men engaged in ag- 
. For ricultural pursuits. Furthermore, 
Glory” the agricultural depression, by 
causing a serious decrease in the 
purchasing power of the farmer, 
nated is responsible for a_ significant 
toon part of the general industrial de- 
April pression. Consequently, it is quite 
ly this correct to describe the present 
\ third agricultural situation as desper- 
all use ate. Any condition that almost 
\ugust completely impoverishes directly 
I risk. more than half of the population 
‘Plants of a commonwealth and indirect- 
t early By seriously affects the economic 
arly a8 HP condition of the remainder of 
loving | this population deserves the best 
thought of the best minds that 
planted can be commanded by the state. 
x them ; 
h way, Alabama Still a One- 
- needs crop State 
tea EGARDLESS of statements 
1 prob. made by careless speakers 
aly. and writers, Alabama is‘ still 
chiefly a one-crop state. To be 
sure, there are produced in Ala- 
ller bama annually considerable crops of corn, hay, live- 
nome stock, and livestock products. The actual sales or 
moni money returns to the farmer from such commodities, 
ut the | however, are relatively small when compared with the 
here a | ‘es of cotton. There has been some progress made in 
ori other lines, but the state stands convicted of being a 
button one-crop state. 

As a one-crop state, its. economic_history is similar 
such 4 to that of all other one-crop areas; there are periods 
It has @ % modest prosperity always followed by periods of 
-anteed severe economic distress. Such periods have been ex- 
1 sends  Perienced at more or less regular intervals during the 
nding @ ast 40 years, and unless there is a new basis worked 

» out on which to found our agricultural program, these 





depressions will inevitably recur. 





If the present system continues, there will be periods 
when farmers have no money, when their debts and 
faxes must go unpaid, and when their living conditions 
| ate a discredit to a great commonwealth; and along 
| with these conditions, there will be economic distress 
in the towns and cities as a result of the serious plight 
| of the farm population. The present very unsatisfac- 
tory agricultural situation is largely responsible for the 
Poor business conditions experienced by business men 
' in the towns and cities; and this condition is not likely 
fo improve until the farm situation is improved. 
















~ This statement may be verified on a visit to any 
town or city in South Alabama, where excessive boll 
“Weevil damage and bad seasons have seriously reduced 
trop yields for three consecutive years. To avoid these 
infortunate experiences as far as possible in the future, 
mere must be developed a new agricultural program 
as the industrial groups of America are constantly 
eloping new industrial programs. The agricultural 
dership of Alabama and of this country needs to 
the methods of industrial development and apply 
m to the problems of the farmer. 


Thirteen Dollars Versus 43 Cents 


; T IS well to consider briefly what American industry 
© 48 doing for its own improvement. The writer re- 
eatly collected by correspondence with a number. of 
resentative industries data showing the amount of 
that these industries are spending for research. 
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experiments is clearly shown. 
Thirty industrial concerns spent 
a total of $42,389,728 for research 
and experiments in 1930. When 
it is recalled that there are over 
1,600 research establishments in 
the United States, one may read- 
ily estimate what a huge sum is 
spent annually for this kind of 
work, Why are such enormous 
amounts spent? The sole purpose 
is to give the public better prod- 
ucts at lower prices, and to give 
new products resulting from such 
research. The radio is an exam- 
ple of these new products. The 
improvement in radio in the last 
five years and the reduction in 
cost of first-class receiving sets 
are examples of improvements in 
quality and reduction in price as 
a result of research and experi- 
ments. One needs only to compare 
the quality and price of automo- 
biles of today with those of 10 
years ago to find another out- 
standing example. ‘ 

The commanding position of 
American industry is based almost solely upon the re- 
search work of the industrial research laboratories in 
the United States. So completely does industry rely 
“upon research that one official wrote: “The necessity of 
research in industry is so axiomatic that among most 
of my friends, I know that they do not buy as an invest- 
ment any stock or bond whose company does not back 
the said stock or bond by an ample research program.” 

Statements similar to this were made by many of 
the industrial leaders. A recent radio speaker on a 
national program made the statement that the present 
depression had sent industry out of production and into 
research on an enlarged scale. Why? In the effort to 
produce a better product at a lower price and thus ex- 
pand the volume of consumption. 

A comparison showing the amount of money spent 
for agricultural research is quite interesting. Three of 
the leading industries spent more money for industrial 
research last year than is spent for agricultural re- 
search by the Federal government and all of the states 
combined. A recent survey indicates that industrial re- 
search is supported to the extent of $13 per $1,000 of 
invested capital, whereas agricultural research is sup- 
ported to the extent of only 43%4 cents per $1,000 of 
invested capital. These comparisons illustrate in a strik- 





ing manner at least one of the reasons why industrial . 


development has progressed so much more rapidly than 
agricultural development. 


Agricultural Research ate 
Must Expand 


.JF AGRICULTURE is to pro- 

gress, the farmer’s business must 
be the beneficiary of a similarly en- 
lightened plan of development. Un- 
fortunately, there are those who do 
not understand the situation and 
whose line of reasoning is entirely 
opposite to that developed by indus- 
trial leaders. Unfortunately, also, 
there are those who say that agri- 
cultural research is not needed, since 
there is now produced too much cot- 
ton and corn. 


The object of agricultural research 
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Industries Expend Huge Sums for Research—Alabama Agriculture Needs 


| An Enlarged Research Program 


does not necessarily include the production of more 
cotton, but does include research to produce better cot- 
ton at a lower cost. It does properly include the pro- 
duction of more corn, hay, feed crops, livestock, and 
livestock products. In all of these the major object is 
the production of a better product at a lower cost. 


The farmer, like all other ordinary humans, is in- 
terested in profit. He can use money for the purchase of 
necessities and luxuries just as other people do. He is 
entitled to a reasonable price for his labor. His chance 
of making -a reasonable profit is just as dependent upon 
a definite knowledge of his business as it is in the case 
of the manufacturer. 

Agricultural research includes the conservation and 
improvement of the soil and of its natural product, the 
forests. It includes studies on economic production of 
all kinds of crops and livestock. It includes studies of 
all kinds of pests, such as plant and animal diseases, 
and harmful insects. It includes the introduction of 
new crops and the improvement of the old ones.. In 
short, agricultural research can and must include all 
factors that make possible a more prosperous rural 
people; a condition which, it may again be emphasized, 
contribute in no small measure to the welfare of all 
the people. 

To supply farmers with reliable information on 
even a few factors affecting his work, calls for an ex- 
penditure of funds very much larger than has ever been 
provided in the past. 


Up to the State 


HE manufacturer determines his own research needs 

and supports his research program with funds col- 
lected from the buying public as a part of the purchase 
price of his commodity. Thus he develops a knowledge 
of his own business that enables him to meet com- 
petition. 

The farmer, on the other hand, is forced to look to 
the state to provide his research program, since he is 
not financially able to. do such work for himself. It is 
right and proper that the state should do for the farmer 
those things which he cannot do for himself as an indi- 
vidual. Farmers frequently do not understand the 
state’s obligation to them and do not make their wishes 
known in the same way as do other groups of citizens. 

That there is a serious agricultural situation in Ala- 
bama and throughout the country is quite generally 
recognized, but there has not yet been devised a solution 
for this serious situation. There are those who do 
not believe that the problem can be solved by any legis- 
lative procedure that does not include the full codper- 
ation of each individual farmer and call for his own 
best efforts in the development of a solution. 

In other words, it is most probable that economic 
salvation will come quickest by supplying the individual 
farmer with sufficient knowledge of his own problems 
to enable him to meet competition and work out his 
own salvation. The nearest to a permanent solution, 
therefore, may be found through the establishment by 
research of a really workable agricultural program. 
This has been the practice in industry. Industry has 
pinned its faith to such a development. Agriculture 
cannot be developed on any other basis. ‘ 


New Conditions—New Problems 


a 

T IS proper that this article include some more or 

less specific discussion showing wherein a research 
program is absolutely essential for the establishment 
of a definite successful agricultural program. 


During the last 10 years cotton 
production in the states east of the 
Mississippi increased. less than a 
million acres. The increase west of 
the river during the same period 
was nearly 12 million acres. In 
1911, the cotton acreage in the states 
east of the river was nearly two 
million greater than in 1929. These 
are mere statements of fact tending 
to show that farmers of the South- 
east are gradually losing ground to 
the farmers of the West. In addi- 
tion to this internal competition, the 
farmers of both the West and the 
East are meeting the keenest kind 
of competition with cotton growers 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa. A few 


(Concluded on page 11) 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 
Thoughts Based on Thirty-four Years on One Job 


AVE you ever stopped to think what are the chief 

attributes we most commonly associate with 

God, the Holy Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost ? 

Do we not think of God the Father as a Creator? 
Of God the Son as a Redeemer? 
And of God the Holy Spirit as a 
Comforter? And does it not 
somehow seem to follow that the 
more nearly a man can partake 
of these qualities of a creator, a 
redeemer, and a comforter in the 
things of everyday life, the more 
fully he partakes of certain di- 
vine qualities? 

We may not directly create 
by ourselves, of course; but what 
a privilege of creation we have in co6peration with our 
Divine Father! What plenty, what beauty, what wealth, 
we may call into existence when we will it so—with 
His help! 

And how much we may do in redeeming our nook 
of God’s creation—how many worn-out fields we may 
restore to fruitfulness and fertility; how many waste 
places we may make to blossom as the rose; how often 
a blank, bare home may be made into a veritable Gar- 
den of Eden; how frequently a backward and unlovely 
neighborhood may be converted into a place of beauty, 
happiness, friendship, comradeship! 


I 


O CREATE, to redeem, to comfort—does it not 

seem that these are about the highest privileges that 
are given to us? And nowhere else, it seems to me, are 
there such opportunities for creative work, redemptive 
work, or even for the work of a comforter, as we find 
on the farm. 


In the city, all too often the worker is only one cog 
in some gigantic machine; no product appears that he 
can identify as his own. His creative powers are 
thwarted—find little satisfaction. On the farm, on the 
other hand, the farmer sows and then reaps the creation 
of his labors—“first the blade and then the ear; after 
that the full corn in the ear.” And not only the farm- 
er’s crops but his fields, his flocks, his herds, may all 
reflect the creative power which the Almighty has com- 
mitted to the husbandman. Then, too, practically never 
a day passes that the farmer may not help redeem some 
field or forest or flock from some fault or flaw, and 
mold it a little nearer his heart’s desire! : 


And to be a comforter, to be able to cheer and 
hearten and gladden our fellows! ‘What do we live for,” 
someone has asked, “but to make life less difficult for 
one another?” Here, too, the farm offers us unusual 
opportunities, for one may not only cheer and comfort 
other persons, but there are dumb animals that enlarge 
our opportunities for kindness. I am sorry for any 
man who can have daily contacts with any well bred 
dog, cow, horse, or pig without feeling a sort of affec- 
tion for it. 





CLARENCE POB 


II 


ERHAPS it is the springtime that has set me 

thinking about all these opportunities the farmer 
has for being a partner with the Almighty in the work 
of creating the good, redeeming the bad, and comfort- 
ing the neglected or suffering. The way the vetch has 
come up on Longview Farm, for example—little tiny 
plants suddenly spreading themselves into almost trop- 
ical and jungle-like luxuriance—has seemed a miracle 
of creation! And one of the chief satisfactions of the 
season has been the daily view of a hillside that was 
galled, gullied, and barren when I bought it, and 
worsening each summer or winter from added erosion, 
but which has been redeemed to comeliness and fruit- 
fulness by a.combination of manure, terraces, and pas- 


ture grasses, 
IIT 


NE of our correspondents once wrote for us what 

he called “A Toot for Vetch.” And certainly I 
do not see how anybody can watch that amazing plant 
in early spring without wishing to join in a South-wide 
“toot” for such an industrious, wonder-working Alad- 
din of the fields! 

Somehow the vetch seems to realize that the farmer 
is going to need his land for other crops as soon as 
warm’ weather comes and so it crowds into weeks the 
growth for which most plants would take months, fin- 
ishes its work, and gets out of the way, leaving bless- 
ings behind it. One of the most thoughtful agricultural 
leaders iti the South said to me the other day :— 





By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


“T believe the cheapest way on earth to make poor 
land rich is to get a reasonable stand of vetch, let 
enough seed mature to insure reseeding, and turn 
it under each spring after a considerable part of 
the pods have ripened. I had some land which was 
making 15 bushels of corn per acre, and by using vetch 
in this way fiye years the yield increased to 45 bushels 
—a 200 per cent increase with no extra cost for seeding 
after the first year.” 


What an amazing lot of new crops have come to the 
farmer’s help since I was a boy! Then I never saw 
soybeans or vetch, and while lespedeza grew wild, it 
was regarded as a weed and no one realized its great 
value for hay and soil improvement. Now we should 
hardly know how to get along without soybeans as a 
summer growth hay crop, lespedeza for pasture and 
hay, and vetch as a winter cover and spring hay crop. 


IV 


HIRTY-FOUR years ago this month I left the 

old home farm on which I and my ancestors for 
five generations had worked with our own hands and 
began work on The Progressive Farmer. I have thus 
worked for a full generation in codperation with the 
great agricultural leaders who have sought to bring in 
a better day for Southern agriculture. Dr. Knapp, 
Prof. Massey, Col. Redding, Dr. Hunnicutt, Col. New- 
man, Gen. Stephen D. Lee, Col. Holland, J. F. Jackson 
—all these who have passed on as well as the many still 
at work have endeavored to bring us a little nearer the 
realization of our ideal—“To Help Make the South 
a Land of Plenty, a Land of Beauty, a Land of Rural 
Comradeship.” 


And yet when we examine today the statistics of 
tenancy, mortgages, feed and food imported from the 
North and West, soil erosion and declining soil fer- 
tility, one feels sometimes like echoing the text old 
Professor Massey used in an article for us years ago: 
“Who hath believed our report?” What result to 
justify all our labors has been achieved ? 

V 
F, AFTER thirty-four years of service on a South- 
ern farm paper, I were asked to put in one sentence 
the chief lesson I believe Southern farmers should 
take to heart, it would be in these six words :— 


. 


Crops alone will never save us. 


I live in a state which has bragged more than prob- 
ably any other in the South about its high rank 
in crop values. And it is an amazing showing we make. 
But after paying for foods, feeds, and fertilizers from 
other sections, it is plain that the so-called “money 
crops” alone are money crops all right—for somebody 
else but not for the farmer. Crops alone will never 
save us. The 15 states where wealth per country 
dweller is greatest produce $81.30 worth of animal 
products for each $100 of crops. In the 11 cotton 
states the value of animal products for each $100 of 


Sk 


“The Ploughman: 
Symbol of Hope 


- 


"o. O' of the most inspiring pictures, un- "2% , 


der present-day conditions, now may 

be seen in a thousand fields, particularly in . 

ty the South: The Man Behind the Plough. ~ 
Ea The significance of the picture may be 

Ff appreciated by few of the thousands of 

travelers on the highways; yet, the signifi- 

} cance is tremendous, 

; Not till their new crops are harvested ™ 
and marketed can thousands of farmers 
hope to become self-sustaining. For ¢¢ 
months, they have waited, until the season § 
for planting should arrive. The season is 

pal hand and the ploughman becomes ac- 
4 tive, inspired by determination and hope. 

_ Months must elapse before the fruits of 
his.toil can be gathered and translated into 3 
money. But, a start now is made, and the } 
trek toward freedom from want—toward 
more prosperous times—now is under way. 

—From The: Manufacturers’ Record. 




















crops (1928 data) averages only $27.12, the figures for 
each individual state being as follows :— 


North Carolina ......... $21.90 Mississippi ............. $22.00 
South Carolina.......... 21.80 ATEANERGE 0 Ses ckee sis ce 25.80 
CORDPIE 2 Sis sche aa has 27.70 AAUAGIAMES A Cea easks obs 18,99 
NEE Niu ch d0vecbwenanke 18.00 WER Fea Ki Sava ba oe 32.60 
DARGA sii es discs dosios 23.70 OCRIBDOME. ve ssviectes sss 42.60 4 
ROERNERECE, osc ie ic Seapaae 43.30 


Over and over again I feel that we should emphasize 
the thought which 34 years of effort >.: almost burned 


into my soul :— = mil 
There are two great arms of wealth. One is Plan | in‘ 
Production—crops. The other is Animal Productionm @ wa 
cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, etc. Practically all the ™@ the 
richest agricultural states and nations have a good | col 
balance between plant production and animal produc- 
tion. We in the South depend almost wholly on plant is | 
production. We have a one-armed system of farming, fen 
And not until we use both arms-—the Plant Production sha 
arm and the Animal Production arm—not until then in ( 
shall we prosper as we should. her 
Our boys and girls must be enrolled in pig clubs, calf tive 


clubs, and poultry clubs, and then in calf, poultry, and 
pig projects in the vocational courses, so as to become 
experts in animal production as well as plant produc- 
tion. As I start on my thirty-fifth year in farm paper 
work, I stake my hopes on these clubsters and voca- 
tional students, and on the farmers who try to follow © i 
the lead of county agents and agricultural colleges, ~ 4 








All these, I believe, will realize in increasing measure sola 
that “crops alone will never save us” and that the — cles 
hope of the South lies in breaking away from our one- whe 
armed system of Plant Production only and substituting = 

: er 


a two-armed system of Plant Production plus Animal 
Production. 


he Ministry ¥ Beauty? 


Flowers We Want Next Spring 


AS ONE flower after another has appeared on vines, 
trees, shrubs, and smaller plants this season, most 
of us must have felt a desire to have still more such — 
beauty for our homes next spring. It’s a very good ~ 
plan to do two things: (1) Make a list now of such 
plants as we find we can get next fall from our own 
woods, or get from friends and neighbors who have a 
surplus (and to whom we can give from a surplus of 
our own plants). (2) Make a list not only of seeds we 
can yet plant this spring, but also of bulbs, shrubs, and 
perennials we should plant this fall in order to have 
them brightening the home grounds next spring. 
There is no occasion for us Southerners to have drab 
lives or drab homes when so little trouble will bring to 
the humblest cottage a wealth of blossom and color 
which Solomon “in all his glory could not surpass. 


a 
Qomething # Read 


The Most Popular Short Stories 
HE Golden Book Magazine has just received let- 
ters from 3,163 readers on “My Favorite Story and 
Why.” The five most popular stories were :— 

“The Necklace,” by de Maupassant. 
“The Gift of the Magi,” by O. Henry. 
“The First Stone,” by Grace S. Mason. 
“Without Benefit of Clergy,” by Rudyard Kipling. 
“England to America,” by Margaret Montague. 


























The total number of votes given each leading au- 7 
thor*and the number of his stories voted for as favorites E get 
are as follows :— E bulls 

Author Notes Stories Author Votes Stories ~ Und 
O. Henry ...... 156 57 De Maupassant 84 aA. 
R. Kipling ..... 98 32 K. Mansfield... 64 13 will 
pS Pa oS” 93 23 R. L. Stevenson 55 9 keep 






J\ Thought & Today 


PITY no man because he has to work. If he i 

worth his salt, he will work. I envy the man who | 
has a work worth doing and does it well. There never ~ 
has been devised, and there never will be devised, any — 
law which’ will enable a man to succeed save by 
exercise of those qualities.of hard.work, of keen” 
telligence, of unflinching will—Theodore Roosev 



























ARM weather brings wel- 





hasize come relief in the dairy rou- 
Durned tine. Except for feeding and 
milking, the dairy herd is better off 
Plant | in the pasture, if a branch, pool, or creek provides fresh 
tion— | water and if abundant shade protects the cows from 
Il the the blistering sun. Comfort in warm weather, as in 
good © cold, increases the milk flow. 
roduc- J The best place for a cow to freshen 
plant © js in the pasture. A small grass lot, 
‘ming, Fs fenced off from the main pasture, with 
uction shade and water, allows cows heavy 
| then in calf to be separated from the main 


herd. Plenty of exercise, a light laxa- 
tive grain feed, the -quantity depend- 
ing on the condition of the cow, and 
good pasture, will go a long way. to- 
wards furnishing ideal conditions for 
freshening, without trouble or bad 
after effects. 


After the calf is dropped, both 
cow and calf should be removed to a 
clean, cool, well bedded box stall, 
where the calf can be weaned. Until 
freshening, however, the cow is bet- 
ter off in the pasture than elsewhere. 





A SMALL GRASS LOT WITH SHADE AND 
WATER IS THE BEST PLACE FOR COWS TO 
FRESHEN, 


On some dairy farms, thankfully 
they’re getting fewer every year, flies 
are accepted as a part of the summer 





May ‘Days 


On the Dairy Farm 


By BEN KILGORE 






duction constantly 
and quickly. At 
the present time, 
there are 359 co- 
Operative dairy bull associations in the 
United States. To date these associations 
have proved 84 sires. They need to in- 
crease. The first five states in bull asso- 






THE BULL QUESTION 
IS BEST HANDLED 
THROUGH CO - OPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 


ciations are: (1) Penn- 
sylvania, 70; (2) Texas, 
57; (3) Louisiana, 52; 
(4) Oklahoma, 37, and 
(5) Missouri, 34. 


Wanted: Profit 


CERTAIN amount 

of volume is nec- 
essary for profit in 
the dairy business. The 
volume needed is de- 
termined by the fixed 
overhead which the 
dairy business must car- 





_ season. Now is the time to prevent 
summer flies, bringing filth, disease, 
> and annoyance. All barns and stables 
should be cleaned out and kept clean. Manure should 
| be hauled on the fields rather than piled up in barn lots. 
- Rubbish and trash should be cleaned up and burned. 
| Destroy the breeding places of flies now and you'll be 
| rid of them this summer. 





Costly Business 


| {)XPERIMENTING with a herd sire is a costly, 
Be long time business. Few dairymen can afford to 
| gamble time and money on an unproved bull. And yet 
"the smaller dairymen, those with limited means, can 
least afford the price of proved bulls or those with 
consistent high production ancestors through five or 
six generations. 

The solution. lies in bull associations. Dairymen can 
get together and buy. an outstanding production bull or 
bulls at a nominal price to each dairyman codperating. 
Under this plan, an exchange of bulls is possible that 
will avoid inbreeding, and at the same time allow the 
keeping of all bulls until proved or disproved by the 
fecords of their daughters. 

For an individual dairyman to buy a bull and prove 
him takes practically four years. If the bull fails to 
increase the production of his daughters over their 
‘dams, the loss in time and money is terrific. If dis- 
Proved through an association, such losses are distrib- 
uted, a fairer sire test is made because of a larger num- 
‘Yer of daughter records, and with more than one bull 
: the association, while one bull is disproved, one or 
“More may be proved. Also better bred bulls can be 
urchased codperatively, and often bulls already proved, 
hich is always the safest plan for increasing herd pro- 




















ry. But with the swing 
of the dairy industry 
downward from its fa- 
vorable position to one of keener competition, dairymen 
are being forced to consider more carefully the kind of 
cows that should be kept rather than the number. It is no 
longer possible to say, “By milking 25, 50, or 100 cows, 
I’ll get enough volume to make the dairy business profit- 
able.” Instead, it’s, “I must have 50, 75, or 150 gallons 
of milk to pay overhead, feed costs, and make a profit. 
What is the smallest number of high producing cows I 
can carry to produce this definite volume?” 

Better cows, not more cows, becomes the standard 
of the dairyman. Such a standard will mean greater 
progress. A cow producing less than 250. pounds of 
butterfat per year is going to have a hard time making 
her owner any profit and the standard will continue to 
rise. A definition of the profitable dairyman, might be, 
“One who is always ahead of the standard”; of the un- 
profitable dairyman, “One who is always striving to 
catch up to the standard.” 

There were 89 herds in two Southern States last 
year that averaged 300 pounds of butterfat per cow or 
better. In these herds there was a total of 1,561 cows 
or slightly above 17.5 cows per herd. In my mind, this 
is rather definite proof that it is the producing ability 
of the herd rather than the number of cows that con- 
trols the profit. The leading herd of both these states 
averaged 435.9 pounds of butterfat per cow and was 
composed of 11 cows. 

Co6éperative bull associations and cow testing asso- 
ciations can teach dairymen who have been in the game 
for from 15 to 25 years more about the dairy business 
in three or four years than they have learned in their 
entire past experience. And it will allow them to rat- 
tle some real silver coins—American dollars, if you 
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WHEN SPRAYING FOR FLIES 
SHOOT WITH A SLANTING SHOT. 


SAVE ALL THE GOOD HEIFERS. 
ALICE WILL BE GLAD TO HELP. 


SURELY ENOUGH HAS BEEN 
SAID ABOUT PASTURES. 


please—in their pockets once 
in awhile. Somebody needs 
to hold an old-fashioned re- 
vival in the South on cow 
testing associations. 


Capacity to Produce 


UCH has been written about 

feeding. And it is true that 
poor feeding is responsible for low 
production much more often than 
poor cows. But it is a_ physical 
impossibility to obtain profitable 
production from cows lacking the 
breeding or capacity to produce, no 
matter how well such cows are 
fed. 


In the South, we need more 
cows with “capacity to produce” 
and fewer cows lacking capacity to 
produce. Dairymen should con- 
stantly send unprofitable cows to 
the butcher. Enough cull cows 
butchered would remove the sur- 
plus and increase the profits of the 
good cows left. The present situ- 
ation demands culling as never before, regardless of 
whether or not it leaves the stanchions full. 

Culling pays best with calves. Only heifer calves 
from the best producing cows by a registered produc- 
tion bred dairy bull should be kept. The rest should 
be knocked in the head immediately to save the cost 
of raising. Culling cows means considerable immediate 
loss. To cull calves involves no loss. A vast amount 
of money could be saved this year by a rigid culling 
of the calf crop. Then, those remaining can be really 
brought up. 

A good cow well cared for has many money-mak- 
ing years of service ahead. In one of the best and 
largest herds in the country, 26 cows, or 20 per cent 
of the milking herd, were from 9 to 15 years old. A 
good cow is not through at 8 or 10 years of age as 
some people suppose. 

I can’t get away from the value of the individual 
cow with “capacity to produce.” Numbers and vol- 
ume grow less important as competition tightens. The 
life history—not yet complete—of Brilliant Lassie, a 
Guernsey cow, gives a vivid picture of the value of an 
outstanding producer. Brilliant Lassie is 12 years old 
and has completed 9 records, averaging 12,601.9 pounds 
milk and 656.8 pounds of butterfat per year. This 
means that this great cow has averaged better than 
four gallons of milk and two pounds of butter a day 
for 9 years, counting 365 days in each year. In addi- 
tion, she has produced 10 living calves. 

It doesn’t cost any more to raise good ones than 
poor ones. It’s far better to concentrate on the good 
ones than to multiply dairy cattle regardless of breed- 
ing or the “capacity to produce” of their ancestry. 





Minerals for Southern Livestock 


ALCIUM (lime) and phosphorus are the two min- 

erals most frequently deficient in livestock rations. 
But any animal fed cottonseed mea! will not lack for 
phosphorus. Additional calcium (lime) may often be 
needed by Southern livestock but not phosphorus if 
they receive cottonseed meal, which is rich in phos- 
phorus. Neither do Southern rations seem to be de- 
ficient in iron, iodine, and other materials which are 
deficient in the rations of some sections. Of course, if 
a sufficient variety of feeds and a sufficient quantity of 
legumes were fed a deficiency in minerals would be 
rare, but since rations are not balanced and lack variety, 
a mixture of equal parts of wood ashes or air-slaked 
lime, .salt, and some drier such as cottonseed meal 
should be kept before all livestock at all times. 
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The Fight on the Farm Board 


F FARMERS were to make the fight on commerce 
I or manufacturing that so-called business men are 

making on the Farm Board and the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, the attack would unite merchants and 
manufacturers to a man in defense of their rights or 
privileges, whichever way you choose to look at the 
situation. But most farmers appear indifferent to what 
happens to the Farm Marketing Act, or to the Farm 
Board. It is no wonder Mr. Legge and many others 
who are interested in improving farm conditions be- 
come disgusted with the lack of codperation among 
farmers which goes to the point of almost complete in- 
difference. 

A fight so plainly selfish and unfair as that waged 
by the cotton exchanges and cotton merchants, should 
arouse the fighting spirit of every farmer in the South 
and if they could see beyond their noses also of every 
other merchant except cotton merchant, banker, pro- 
fessional man, and laborer as well. But as a matter 
of fact a great many farmers seem largely in sympathy 
with the cotton merchants. It ought to be plain to 
anyone that in this country where the basic principle of 
trade is to buy at the cheapest, and sell for the most, 
the financial interests of the man who buys our cotton 
are directly antagonistic to our interests, and yet the 
cotton merchants are trying to put over the “childish 
bunk” “that they are not opposed to codperative mar- 
keting, but merely to the way the codperatives are being 
operated. They are not opposed to the codperative mar- 
keting of cotton as a theory, but when it becomes an 
actuality they are opposed to that and nothing else. 


If the farmers of this country do not rally to the 
support of the Agricultural Marketing Act, amended 
if it needs it, and present a united front of energetic 
opposition to merchants, bankers, manufacturers, and 
politicians, who are attacking the fundamental princi- 
ples of coGperative marketing under the guise of an at- 
tack on the Farm Board, and “the government in busi- 
ness,” there is no hope for them, nor will they be en- 
titled to further consideration by Congress. 

Why the cotton codperatives did not handle at 
least half of the 1930 cotton crop can only be ex- 
plained in one of two ways. Either those who financed 
and control the crop, prevented it going to the codpera- 
tives, or the growers are not interested in the efficient 
marketing of their products. Of course, the cotton crop 
of the South is not controlled by the growers, after it 
is harvested, and those who finance cotton production 
have never been favorable to codperative marketing be- 
cause large numbers of them are themselves directly or 
indirectly interested in the profits which come from 
handling cotton. Many times more producers would 
have joined the codperatives if they had actually owned 
and controlled the cotton. With all this plainly before 
their eyes, the farmers -of the South are meekly submit- 
ting to the attacks of the cotton merchants on the most 
constructive piece of legislation in the interests of effi- 
cient marketing ever enacted in this country. 

The codperative marketing of farm products is rap- 
idly becoming an economic necessity, because of the very 
nature of production processes and the character of the 
products. It will not solve all of the farmer’s problems 
by any means, but it is one if the problems of agricul- 
ture which must be solved. 

Here in the South farmers are not a minority of 
all the population, as they are elsewhere in the coun- 
try, and if they let a few cotton merchants and their 
political tools in and out of Congress destroy the Farm 
Board and the Agricultural Marketing Act, they alone 
should and will suffer the consequences. 


They Are at It Again 


HE theory that the price of cotton at planting time, 
or any time after January, has any material influ- 

. ence on the cotton acreage is again being indus- 
triously circulated by the cotton crop theorists. It 
would seem as if there were enough genuinely bearish 
facts available at present to relieve the market fore- 
casters of the necessity of bringing forth this old 
theory, which the records of the last 40 years con- 
clusively prove erroneous. 

The, records as they exist show that if the farmer’ 
gets more for his cotton during the fall months, when 
he sells 75 per cent of it, than he got the previous year, 
he increases his cotton acreage the next spring, and if 
he gets less he decreases his acreage. These records 
also show that the prices quoted for actual cotton or 
for futures ,after January have nothing to do with the 








acreage the farmer plants. The average farmer pro- 
duces about seven bales of cotton and these small 
producers sell their cotton in the fall and neither know 
nor care about the quoted prices after they have sold 
their crop. Another reason why the future prices 
quoted in the spring have little effect on the acreage is 
that plans are made and preparations begun for the 
next crop during December and January or soon after. 


The “bears” are industriously circulating the false 
theory that the slight rise of one to 1% cents a pound 
in prices during February or early in March destroys 
all hope for a material reduction of the cotton acre- 
age this spring. We challenge any of them to produce 
any data from the records, or from any source other 
than their own fertile imagination, to support their 
theory. 

If the rise in price had brought it up to the probable 
cost of production in 1931 it still would not have 
materially affected the acreage, for it is what the farmer 
gets for his cotton in the fall and not what the guessers 
think he may get for his next crop which determines 
whether he increases or decreases his cotton acreage. 
While cotton will be made cheaper-this year than for 
several years, and probably in time will be made for an 
average cost near the present quotations, it will not be 
made in 1931 at an average cost as low as present 
prices. 


The Most Profitable Form of 
Cooperation 


ROM all over the South letters have come to us 

endorsing George Russell’s ideas for rural com- 

munity organizations, emphasizing farm coGperation. 

About the easiest, simplest, and “most immediately 
profitable form of coGperation in which farmers can 
engage is the pooling of their fertilizer orders every 
spring and fall. And fertilizers and feedstuffs are two 
commodities which farmers must buy co6dperatively at 
wholesale prices if they are to make farming profitable. 
As we said last month in referring to the Irish codp- 
erators :— 

“Their local agricultural societies order fertilizers, 
feedstuffs, etc., codperatively—not operating general 


We Agree With Them 


HEN we quit trying to make money and 
begin to try make a living then we’ll be- 


> gin to make money.—S. H. Starr, Director 2 
> Coastal Plains Experiment Station, Tifton, 

> Georgia. ; 
> 

> 


Our civilization is speeded up beyond the 
ability of boyhood to assimilate it. Scout- § 
ing counteracts the influence of our too compli- 
cated and speedy modern life—Dr. Willis A. § 
2 Sutton, Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 


Industry is organized; labor is organized, and 
> the farmer must organize and keep pace with 
other lines of endeavor if he is to succeed in the 
same measure that other lines of business suc- 
ceed.—Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 


I think it’s just as much the place of today’s 
men and women to try ‘to make the best better’ 
as it is the place of the boys and girls. It doesn’t 
amount to much if they just try while single and 
quit after marrying. Then is the time to keep 
in practice.—Mrs. G. L. Hinson, Houston Coun- 
ty, Ala., a former 4-H club member. 


I tell you, I’m a next year man. I’m always 
planning how I can do a little better next year 
than I did the year before. Farmers have their { 
ups and downs but we’ve got something that the P 
city man doesn’t have. It’s wonderful to live ¢ 
close to nature. When you watch the young ¢ 
livestock growing and the trees and the fields, 
you just can’t help wanting to do better. No 
matter how good a crop you make or how fine { 
your home you can always see some place where § 
you can make it a little better—-W. W. King, $ 

‘ 
, 


farmer, Colquitt County, Ga. 
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stores but insisting that ‘farmers, like manufacturers 
have a right to buy at wholesale prices the raw mate- 
rials out of which they make their finished products’; 
and, in fact, farmers nowhere can survive if they buy 
at retail prices and sell at wholesale.’ 

Most dealers who sell farmers fertilizer also sel] 
general merchandise, and it would be well if the mer- 
chants themselves encouraged farmers to pool their fer- 
tilizer orders and so buy fertilizers at the lowest possi- 
ble prices—for the merchant’s success depends upon 
having prosperous customers. And the distinction is 
sound that Irish codperators make—that fertilizers and 
feedstuffs are the raw materials out of which farmers 
manufacture crops and animal products, and farmers 
like other manufacturers the world over can survive 
only if they buy their raw materials at wholesale prices, 


Would Orderly Marketing Pay? 


OMEONE must carry the cotton crop from the 
time it is picked until it is spun or used by the cot- 
ton mills. The crop is practically all gathered by 
December 15 but even when there is no actual yearly 
surplus above the consumptive demands, some of this 
cotton must be carried by someone until the new crop 
gets on the market the following October and November, 

Could anything be more absurd than the claim that 
the farmers or their codperatives holding or carrying 
15 or 20 per cent of the cotton crop, considerably less 
than the surplus, until needed, depresses the price more 
than if the producers forced it all on the market be- 
fore January 1? Someone must carry the cotton until 
used and there is no manner of doubt but the produc- 
ers through their coOperatives can carry it cheaper than 
anyone else will do it. 

No man will pay as much for an article three, six, 
or nine months before he needs it as he will when he 
needs it. If you try to sell the farmer in the fall”a 
mule that he does not need until spring, you will find 
you must not only reduce the price to take care of the 
cost of feeding, interest on the price asked, and all 
risks, but also something more, for he will not buy 
unless you cut the price still more. 

The same applies to cotton; the spinner will not 
buy unless he can buy for less, with costs of carrying 
added, than he thinks it will cost him at the time he 
needs it, and the merchant will not buy unless he can 
make a profit. 

Some economists, with all the usual assurance of 
ignorance, tell us that it does not pay to hold cotton, 
because the spring prices are not enough higher than 
fall prices to more than take care of the carrying costs. 
It apparently has never occurred to these cocksure the- 
orists that the fact that cotton does not advance more 
than enough to take care of carrying charges under 
our present system of marketing, is no proof at all 
that it would not pay the producers of cotton to carry 
their cotton until needed, for such has never been done. 
Ever since the War Between the States 70 to 80 per 
cent of the cotton has been sold by producers in the 
fall, Who can know what effect the orderly market- 
ing of cotton by the producers would have on the price 
they would receive, for it has never been done. Oh! 
but, say our theorists, the merchants carry the cotton 
and the price does not advance more than the carrying 
charges. Well, why should it? The merchants buy 
the cotton at a price and as soon as that price plus a 
profit can be obtained they let it go. Or they buy at 
such a price as will enable them to at once sell futures 
at a profit. By no sort of explanation can anyone pro- 
duce the slightest evidence that it would not pay the 
producers to hold and market their cotton as needed 
by consumers, for it has always been sold when the 
merchants would buy and at a price which they feel 
certain would make them a profit. 

No one who does any real thinking is taking the 
cotton merchants seriously in their ridiculous claims 
that in their fight on the Farm Board and the cotton 
coéperatives they are thinking only of protecting the 
farmers. The history of cotton merchants, spinners, 
and exchange speculators, in short the common prac- 
tice of the cotton trade, in taking a toll from the 
farmers out of all proportion to the service rendered, 
gives the “horse laugh” to this sudden interest in the 
producers of cotton on the part of cotton merchants. 
It is an insult to the intelligence of the public. All know 
that the reason cotton merchants are spending $100,000 





to fight the codperatives through the Farm Board is that 


the codperatives have received this year more than 
twice as much cotton as ever before and have 0 
able to render a service to the growers which the | 
line cotton merchants never have and never can ré 
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Beekeeping 


By R. R. REPPERT 








What to Do in May 


ONDITIONS as they have existed up 
to the present time this season have in 




















facturers general been favorable to the storing of a 
LW mate. heavy honey crop. Although the weather 
roducts’; has been cooler than 
they buy normal, we have had 
no unusually severe 
also sell northers that would 
the mer- kill the young brood 
heir fer. or abruptly terminate 
St possi- a nectar flow. So 
is upon that, although the 
ction is bees may not have 
. - made the early start 
sei that they sometimes 
farmers ee 88 do, hike shapes has 
: prick been gradual and they are now in condi- 
; tion to build up rapidly into sufficient 
iy? strength to gather the heavy nectar flow 

that is to be hoped for. 
i the Swarms will soon appear, and in many 
ne cot- cases may have already done so. After 
ered by they have emerged and have settled on 
aa some nearby tree or shrub, the branch on 
ae call _ which they have collected should be cut 
rembie Fc off and laid in front of an empty hive ; a 
| : © fittle smoke puffed upon the bees will then 
m that - cause them to enter the hive. Or the 
Arrying branch may be held over a hive from 
ly less which the cover has been removed, and 
© more the cluster of bees shaken into the hive 
cet_be- with a sudden jerk. If frames of brood 
n until are available from another hive, one of 
roduc- these may be inserted to keep the bees 
r than | busy until they have become accustomed 

: to their new quarters. 
©, Sm One thing that the beekeeper should 
ren he q guard against is the matter of after 
falla ! swarms. ‘This often happens after one 
ll find 9 ~ queen has emerged and a number of 
of the young queen grubs in other queen cells 
id all | are left. A good practice is to cut out 
t buy all remaining queen cells after one has 
made certain that the new queen has 
il not started to lay. 
Tying With present favorable conditions, it is 
ne he to the beekeeper’s advantage to look well 
“oe to his bees. Prevent swarming as ad- 
vised above, and allow plenty.of room for 
ce of brood rearing and for honey production. 
otton, One may err on the opposite side, how- 
than ever, and allow too much room. A good 
costs, rule to follow is to see that supers are 
> the- added in time to keep the bees from stor- 
more ing honey in the lower brood chamber. 
inder As soon as one super is full, or nearly 
t all so, add another. If honey is being 
“arry brought in rapidly, add this new super 
done. J _ just above the brood chamber, lifting the 
) per other supers that have already been on 
| the i the hive and that are now full, and plac- 
rket- | ing them above the empty one. In case 
price 4 : the flow is slackening, on the other hand, 
Oh! i ~ the empty super should be added above 
tion the ones that are already full, to take care 
yng of any further honey that may possibly 
buy | * be brought in. 

isa In the case of heavy colonies, the mat- 
fs. ter of ventilation should receive especial 





attention. 





Where the bees show any in- 














Re clination to hang out on the front of the 
i hive, it is often because the interior is 
- too hot to be comfortable. See that 
feel heavy colonies have an entrance at least 
seven-eighths of an inch wide and ex- 
tending entirely across the front of the 
the hive; and if the bees should still appear 
ims uncomfortable, lift the hive higher above 
ton the bottom board by inserting a three- 
the eighths inch block between the two at 
or, each corner, so as to give added ventila- 
ei tion all the way round. 
i In most of our Southern territory, 





shade is imperative. Especially is it apt 
to become extremely hot for the bees at 






ts. 

a about two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
100 if possible, shade from trees should be 
ata Provided with this fact in mind. Where 





| it is impossible to provide shade from 
‘ trees, a wide board should be laid on the 
hive in such a way as to shade the front 
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WHY 


DOES THE COTTON GROWER 
NEED THIS TRACTOR? 





Does it assure timely work? 


Long and wide, the tracks grip positively on all soils —no 
wasteful slippage losses. And they’re so broad they ride on 
top soft soil like planks — no harmful packing. The owner of a 
“Caterpillar” track-type Tractor breaks his land when he wants 
to—has it bedded to schedule—plants and cultivates right 
on the dot. 


Can it lick his tough jobs? 


Mississippi “Buckshot” — Piedmont hills and clay — Texas 
“Black Wax”—the “Caterpillar” track-type Tractor licks them 
all. Licks them completely too—for there’s abundant power 
to match that non-slip traction — big reserves of strength in 
every part. “Caterpillar” methods of heat-treating metals for 
toughness and hardness—of providing effective protection 
against dust and friction—these assure rugged stamina. 


if 


Does it help him make more money? 


Thorough, timely farming — of cotton or any other crop — 
is the best assurance of constantly high yields. The man with 
a “Caterpillar” track-type Tractor is not only equipped to get 
the most from his land — he farms better, quicker, cheaper too! 





Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
Track-type Tractors Road Machinery 
(There’s a “Caterpillar”? Dealer Near You) 


Combines 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 


(or address nearest dealer) 
Gentlemen: Can I use a “Caterpillar” track- 
type Tractor profitably on my farm? Size 


of farm 
Chief crop 


Power now used 











Name 


Address 


C 
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te the best advantage at two o'clock. 
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The TDyyamond 


Trail 


By? MERRITT P. ALLEN 


PECK and Bill made the acquaintance of 
Roger Grant and his mother when all four 
were interested spectators of Deacon Josephus 
Brown’s unsuccessful attempt to hive a swarm 
of bees. Mrs. Grant was in the customs service 
and it was Roger’s one ambition to enter the 
service. His father had been a customs offcer, 
and ten years previous when on a mission to 
catch one Yarter, a smuggler, he had disap- 
peared. The three boys had an unpleasant en- 
counter with a large, flashily dressed man whom 
Mrs. Grant identified as Yarter. Roger had 
planned to have a small supply store on the 
Green Mountain Trail during the summer, and 
when a bill fold which Speck found near the 
scene of their encounter with Yarter proved to 
contain a card of membership in the Green 
Mountain Club, issued to Charles Saunders, 
Roger’s determination to go through with his 
plan was increased, even though his partner 
had reneged on him. Bill proposed that he 
and Speck take the other boy’s place if Speck’s 
mother and stepfather agreed, and the Grants 
were acquiescent. 





HAT chance has a guy like me got?” 

Bill mooned aloud. 

“You'll have a chance to tune your 
harp if you don’t watch out for cars,” I told 
him as I yanked him back at a street crossing. 

“Leggo me!” he barked. 

“Then come out of your trance and watch 
your step.” 

“Granny!” He walked along for a while and then 
busted out, “Are you satisfied with the way you were 
born ?” 

“What's biting you? 
somebody else?” 

“I wish my folks had been somebody else.” 

“That’s the same thing. If your folks had been 
somebody else you'd be somebody else.” 
“They'd be my folks just the same.” 
“Not if they were somebody else.” 
“Dumbell! I’d be somebody else too. 
em same as I am now.” 

“Not if you were somebody else.” 
“Solid ivory hatrack!” 

“That’s better than squirrel bait,” 
“How’d you get that way?” 

He gave me a four-dollar look. 
of heredity ?” 

“Sure. That’s the things you are born with.” 

“You begin to gee the light,” he sniffed. “You may 
yet come to see how I’m handicapped in my detective 
work,” 

“Go on,” I said, for there was no living with him 
until whatever he had on his chest was off. 

“Look what a chance Roger has!” -He began to 
wave his hands. “He’s a born revenue officer, inherited 
it from his father and grandfather. And nobody knows 
what happened to his father. There’s a ready-made 
mystery right in the family for him to work on any 
time he feels like it. I never had any such luck.” 

__ That was true enough for I had heard Cash say that 
Bill’s father died in bed as peaceful as wheat bread. 
That was tough on Bill, who would much rather had 
him bumped off or disappeared mysteriously. But every- 
body’s parents are more or less thoughtless. 


ff ELL, buck up,” I told him. “TI’ll bet the average 
detective didn’t have any better start than you 
have at your age.” 

“But who wants to be an average anything!” he 
snapped. “You’re mediocre.” 

9 ain’t,” I snapped back, not knowing what he 
meant but being tired of being called names. 

After ‘that he turned up his nose like the Lord 
Mayor of London in a tanyard and we walked on. I 
suppose he felt intellectual or modern or something like 
you read about in the novels. It must be awful, judg- 


You mean you wish you were 


I'd be related 


’ 


to 


I told him. 


“Did you ever hear 





ing by the symptoms, and I am mighty glad I am lucky 
enough to be just a common mutt. Those superior peo- 
ple suffer so much more than the rest of us. But why 
shouldn’t they? Just to be always thinking that you 
are better than your neighbors is enough to give any- 
body a pain. 


Well, as I said, we walked along down the hill 
toward the depot and the lake, for Gilly wasn’t going 
home until late in the afternoon and we had plenty of 
time to moon around. A northbound passenger train 
had just pulled in and everyone was running around to 
and fro in abundance, as Mel Tobin says. We sat on 
a baggage truck and watched the people and gradually 
I fell to eyeing one guy in particular because he didn’t 
move at all and because when he thought I wasn’t look- 
ing he kept giving us the up-and-down. 


“Say,” I leaned toward one of Bill’s ears, “don’t act 
as though you heard me, but swing around careless like 
and take a slant at the fellow by the second post from 
the stairs—the thickset man with the sharp, foxy face. 
He’s watching us.” 

That pulled Bill out of his cloud. He let his eyes 
wander and as they found the man the fellow stepped 
behind the pillar. But it wasn’t because of us. Just 
at that moment he had shot a look up the stairs and 
the expression on his face changed so quick that we 
looked too and saw Yarter coming down the steps. 


_ “Lookit!” Bill stuck his elbow into my liver. “He’s 
hiding from Yarter.” 


HE WAS. He hugged the other side of the pillar 
like a chicken that has seen a hawk and Yarter 
passed by and up the steps as the train started. When 
we looked back the fox-faced party was gone slick and 
clean. It was fishy, but there didn’t seem to be anything 
we could do about it. Being on the inside and know- 
ing that Yarter was a crook we took it for granted the 
other was likewise. No honest man, except an officer, 
would be pussyfooting around a smuggler and a blind 
man with a wooden leg could have seen that Fox Face 
was no officer. Of course it all stirred us up goshaw- 
fully. Bill nearly blew up to think that perhaps a real 
old he-crime was cooking under our very noses and we 
couldn’t get a line on it. 

But there was no use glumming round there like bats. 
in a smokehouse so we wandered up the street to Bat- 
tery Park and camped on a bench. We had been there 
watching the boats on the lake for some time when 
who should happen along and sit on the other end of 





“IT’S SMITH’S,” HE SAID, LAPPING HIS LIP 
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ONCE MORE. 


the bench but Fox Face. It didn’t take a secret service 
man and an adding machine to figure out, that he had 
followed us. Believe me, we were beginning to get a 
kick out of the performance. 

“Nice day, kids,” he opened up in a voice like a 
rusty file. 

“Pretty fair,” I said, being next to him. Bill didn’t 
say anything but he was looking and listening so hard 
that the sweat stood on his nose. 

_ The man ran his tongue along the edge of his upper 
lip in a way we were to remember. 

“I’ve seen you before, ain’t I?” he fished. 

“In the depot,” I told him. 

“Before that.” 

“No.” 

“T seen you kids bump a feller this mornin’ on the 
street.” 

“Oh 1” 

“I was watchin’. That is, I happened to be on the 
other side of the street. You did a good job.” 
“Oh!” I couldn’t think of anything else. 

still mum. 


Bill was 


“Q\AY,” Fox Face lapped his lip again, “didn’t you pick 
up somethin’ there this mornin’ ?” 

“Maybe,” I said and stood up ready to beat it. 
“Why ?” 

“Nothin’ except I have a friend who lost a pocket- 
book and he asked me to keep an eye out for it.” 

That was a clumsy enough lie, a “crude approach,” 
as Bill called it afterward. I suppose Fox Face thought 
we were so young and innocent we wouldn’t know the 
difference. It would have jarred his preserves some if 
he had known he was talking with the Boy Detectives. 

“What was in it?” I asked him as though I had 
swallowed the hook and all. 

“T dunno exactly,” he said. 
can tell if it’s his.” 

‘He was such an old blunderbuss I thought I would 
string him a little. 

“What’s your friend’s name?” I asked. 

“Eh, Smith.” 

“Queer name, Ehsmith.” 

“No. Just plain Smith.” 

“Spell it with an e or an i?” 


“Lemme see it and I 


(Continued on page 
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An Enlarged Research 
Program 
(Concluded from page 5) 


years ago the Russian cotton acreage was 
negligible. Last year it was reported to 
have amounted to three million acres. 
There are reports today indicating that 
it will be six million acres this year. 

Can the farmers of the Southeast con- 
tinue to reduce cotton acreage and be suc- 
cessful farmers unless they devote these 
acres to some other crop that may be 
produced at a profit? Once upon a time 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio were 
in the Wheat Belt. They scarcely count 
in wheat production today because they 
lost in competition with Western States. 
It is highly probable that the same kind 
of change is taking place in the South- 
eastern States at the present time. 


The Southeast faces this economic war- 
fare without proper training and without 
proper arms and ammunition. If Ala- 
bama farmers are to win in this new type 
of warfare, they must be able to meet 
their opponents on even ground. They 
must be armed with the best knowledge 
that is obtainable through agricultural 
research and experiments. They will not 
win by talking about the problem. They 


cannot have a profitable diversified agri- | 


culture by merely wishing for it. They 

can have a successful, diversified agricul- 
ture that produces a better commodity at 

a lower price only on the same basis that 
industry produces a better commodity at a 
lower price; namely, on an adequate re- 
search program. There is no other way 
known to remedy our serious agricultural 
situation. 

If Alabama farmers cannot produce 
cotton in competition with other sections, 
when they know more about cotton than 
any other crop, who is so gullible as to 
believe that they can produce new crops 
about which they know nothing, in compe- 
tition with other farmers who are familiar 
with these crops? k 

The research program suggested to the 
Legislature of Alabama calls for the ex- 
penditure of a modest amount of money 
at the five branch experiment stations al- 
ready established, These new funds would 
be used, if provided, mainly in experimen- 
tal work with dairy cattle, hogs, poultry, 
and the production of food and feed crops 
and pastures. These commodities may be 
used as a basis of a diversified program 
if Alabama farms are supplied with the 
necessary knowledge so that they may 
compete with the farmers of other sec- 
tions and capture a part of the world 
market. They cannot ‘compete on any 
other basis, regardless of what may be 
said or written. 

It should be remembered that the funds 
provided for these stations do not benefit 
the college at Auburn to the extent of 
one penny. These funds are simply handled 
through the business office of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute and are spent 
at the respective substations. To be sure, 
there are those who oppose the provision 
of these research funds. Opposition to 
this program will not, in any sense, in- 
jure the college at Auburn, but is direct 
Opposition to a program that has for its 
sole object the establishment of an eco- 
nomic agricultural system for the direct 
benefit of Alabama farmers, and the in- 
direct benefit of all citizens of the state. 


This article is written to the citizens 
of Alabama with the hope of focusing 
their attention on the very unsatisfactory 
agricultural conditions that exist and to 
explain the means of bettering these con- 
ditions and preventing their recurrence in 
such severe forms in the future. It is 
the responsibility of those who really un- 
derstand the situation to bring these con- 
ditions especially to the attention of those 
citizens who occupy positions of authority 
and to make clear that this is an urgent 
and’ immediate need of the farmers of 
Alabama. The responsibility of meeting 
this need then rests upon those who have 
been entrusted with these positions of 
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ing a Tradition 


That Began One Hundred Years Ago 

















McCormick- 


Grain Bi 


HE STORY of the mechanical harvest—from the time 
of the invention of the Reaper by Cyrus Hall McCor- 
mick down through 100 years to the large-capacity, effi- 







This medallion commemorates the* 
invention of the Reaper, in 1831, . 
by Cyrus Hall McCormick. 


Co Wuild 
Only the Best 


nders 


cient binders made by International Harvester today—is 


a history of untiring patience and painstaking effort to 
build only the best. What McCormick offered in 1831 
was the world’s first successful machine for reaping grain 


—and he spared no pains. This 
served as closely today. 


Examine the 10-foot Tractor-Binder and the other 
McCormick - Deering models sold by the McCormick. 
Deering dealer. Study the modern, practical features. You 
will see that nothing is left undone to provide you with 
a perfected machine to get your grain harvested in quick 
time with least labor and difficulty. : 

Write today for your copy of Illustrated Pamphlet 


No. A-86-U which describes McCormick- Deering 
Horse-Drawn and Tractor Binders in full detail. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) 


McCORMICK - DEERING 


“BIG-BALL” 


quality tradition is ob- 





It never pays to take chances with twine. 
Buy the old reliable McC ick-Deering 
“ Big-Ball” ... the time-tried, field-tested 
twine guaranteed for length, strength, and 
weight, treated against destruction by in- 
sects... the twine with the no-snarl, no- 
kink winding and patented criss-cross 
cover. Order your twine supply NOW... 
in advance of the harvest rush. 





Chicago, Illinois 














Ill Save You Half | 
Your Fence Money : 
Get My new CU” 


Before you buy Farm or Poultry Fence, 

tee! Gates, Roofi: 
pap Chicks, Poultry Supplies, etc. 
LO "ll sav 
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Paints ] 


y prices jj 
‘6 you big money. & 


EST in i5 years. I 
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SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 


pocket 
the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. 


i A 

b> - Y - Free ones and freight paid 
Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-7 


the Factory and keep in your ewn 


Shingles and As- 
Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. 


FREE 


Savannah, Ga, 

















A Genuine Eastman Kodak 
Should Be In Every Home 


“TI wish I had a picture of that’”—how often have 
you said it? 


Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter—all the time you 
see things you would like to photograph. No reason 
why you shouldn’t. We would like to put one of 
these Genuine Eastman Kodaks in the home of every 
reader of the Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist, so we are making it easy for you to get 
one. Just a few minutes of your time for a friendly 
visit to two or three neighbors. 





This kodak is made and guaranteed by the Eastman Kodak Company. 


Makes a Picture 24x34 


No adjustments necessary. Once the camera is loaded a child can make snapshots 
with it. Comes in four colors besides black, vermilion, green, blue and maroon, Please 
specify color when ordering. 

Makes clear pictures—pictures you'll want to keep and show your friends. 
miss this offer—it’s SPECIAL! 


OUR OFFER This kodak will be sent to you, free and postage paid, upon receipt of 
$2.00 for 2 three-year subscriptions to this paper at $1.00 each. 


Don’t 


BIRMINGHAM 
ALABAMA 


Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 
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A Non-arseni 





DUTOX 


cal Insecticide 


Pe feed “aa UE ther prasad | 


GRASSELLI DUTOX is bad 
news to the beetles and leaf- 
eating insects, on vegetables, 
fruit and tobacco. None of 
these pests can survive a dose 
of DUTOX. But, DUTOX is 
mighty good news to growers 
whose crops are constantly in 
danger from these destructive 
profit-eaters. 


Grasselli DUTOX (barium 
fluosilicate) is a positive 
control for these pests. And 
note this: It is mot an arseni- 
cal. It will not injure plants 
nor impair the fertility of 
the soil. 


Extensive trials by State 

Experiment Stations, trained 

experimenters and practical 
e 


USE DUTOX FOR— 


Mexican Bean Beetle Pepper Beetle 
apanese Beetle Blister Beetle 
otato Flea Beetle Cut Worms 

Colorado Potato Beetle Codling Moth 

Striped Cucumber Beetle Walnut Husk Fly 


Diabrotica Beetle Jeg-orant Beetle 
Tobacco Horn Worm obacco Flea Beetle 
Asparagus Beetle Aerie Flea Beetle 
Horseradish Beetle ‘omato Worm 
Strawberry Beetle Cabbage Worm, Etc. 


Made by a Firm with 92 years 





Of Chemical Expertence 


growers indicate that... 
DUTOX (dust or spray) 
will satisfactorily control the 
insects shown below. Espe- 
cially effective against the Mexi- 
can Bean Beetle. 


Effective control with DUTOX 
costs so little, you cannot 
afford to do without it... 
Order from your dealer—or 
send the coupon today for 
further information. 


The GRASSELLI CHEMICAL Co. 
Incorporated 
Founded 1839 Cleveland, Ohio 
Dealers—Write for DUTOX proposition. 


Other Grasselli Spray or Dust Products: 

Arsenate of Lead Powder 

| Calcium Arsenate Powder 

a Bordeaux Mixture Powder 

J Monohydrated Copper Sulphate 
Dusting Sulphur : 
Casein Spreader 
Sulphate of Nicotine 





The Grasselli Chemical Co. 
629 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Please send me full information about 
Grasselli DUTOX. 


Name 





Town 

R. D. 

My Dealer is 
His Address 





State 


























night trip in the auto you will 
like this—won’t you? 


a good, strong light. Yours—w 


own or a friend’s subscription.) 











Eveready Flashlight Given! 


If you have to make a trip to the barn late at night—or have a puncture on a 


be mighty glad to have a handy flashlight 


It’s just the right size to be handled easily and gives 


ithout cost! Send for it today! 


OUR OFFER This flashlight will be sent to you free and postage paid upon 
receipt of $1.00 for one 3-year subscription to this paper. (Your 


The Progressive Farmer & Southern Ruralist 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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win DMILLS 


High Quality—Low Price! 


America’s Great Windmill Value! Timken Roller Bearings. 
Dirt, rain and snow proof. 







Every working part 


elements. 
durable mill made. 


ver mills can convert 


Frames, Corn Shellers, 


163 Lake Street 


Twisted cable brace towers defy all 
Most modern, simple and 
Yet reasonably 
priced. Present users of old style Sto- 


Rite” type at small expense. 


Write for Windmill Catalog 
Get our new Windmill Catalog. We'll send 
it FREE and name of nearest dealer. 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. 


Also makers of Feedmills, Engines, Saw 


motive and Tractor Replacement Sleéves, 
Tank Heaters, etc. 






bathed in oil. 


* All kinds. Worm, com- 

pound and double 

gears. Quiet running. 

Accident proof. Write 
for Catalog. 


them to “Oil- 


Swartz Auto- 


. Freeport, fil. 


oan 


| HAVE just completed a trip of two 
weeks on Sand Mountain. I visited 
| Boaz, Albertville, Guntersville, Collins- 
| ville, and Fort Payne. I have been mak- 
ing this trip for 
twenty-five years. I 
always enjoy it be- 
cause this is the 
most thickly settled 
farming section in 
the South and be- 
cause the farmers 
here do the nicest 
work of any that I 
have seen in the 
South. Here a well 
cultivated farm is not the exception but 
the rule. 

Last year was very dry and the low 
price of cotton, as the farmers express it, 
“broke them all.” But I did not see any 
signs of being “broke” in the appearance 
of the farms or in the preparation being 
given for the coming crop. The farmers 
on Sand Mountain do not sow the acre- 
age of oats that they should but every 
piece of oats that I saw was unusually 
fine and promised a bountiful harvest. I 
also saw quite a number of fields of Aus- 
trian field peas and hairy vetch and they 
have all made a fine growth during this 
winter. 

Several years ago in. going from Al- 
bertville to Boaz I had the driver to stop 
and standing on the fender of the car I 
counted 17 white farmhouses in sight. 
I have often told this as an instance of 
how thickly this section was settled up. 
This year in going from Albertville over 
to Guntersville we came to a rise before 
crossing a little stream and here I could 
see 35 homesteads in sight. 


Well, I like Sand Mountain and the 
good “Georgia Crackers” that we sent 
over to settle up this good farming sec- 
tion. I saw quite a number of farmers 
selling peas. They can grow Otootan soy- 
beans and cowpeas here to perfection and 
those crops will be increased this season, 
The problem of the Sand Mountain 
farmers is the same as the one confront- 
ing every farmer in the South; namely, 
to produce more food crops and less cot- 
ton. 








G. F. HUNNICUTT 


Case’s Jerseys and Alfalfa 


ANY of our farmers realize that a 

change must be made in their sys- 
tem of farming and that products other 
than cotton must be given attention. It is 
always refreshing to me to find a man 
who has made a change and to see what 
progress he is making. 

While up at Fort Payne, Alabama, I 
learned that Oscar V. Case, who lives out 
in Big Mills Valley, had built a modern 
dairy barn, had bought some high class 
Jerseys, and was growing the feed crops 
to maintain his dairy herd, so I arranged 
with Mr. Case to go out and see his farm 
and what he was doing. Mr. Case owns a 
farm naturally adapted for a stock and 
grain farm but which, like all the rest in 
this section, has been devoted to corn and 
cotton and mostly to cotton. 


Several years ago Mr. Case purchased 
a couple of registered Jersey heifers from 
the Rockefeller farm in New York. Now 
he has 12 cows and as many heifers. He 
began dairying on a commercial scale only 
last year. Then he decided to get a bull 
that had the breeding back of him such 
as would give his herd prominence and 
assure offspring that would be high pro- 
ducers. So he sent to the Wallace Mac- 
Monnies farm at Madison, New Jersey, 





and purchased a young bull imported in 












‘The Nicest Work” Uncle Fred Finds 


On Sand Mountain 


By: G. F. HUNNICUTT 





dam and sired by Jersey Sovereign, a bull 
that has won many prizes on the Island, 
He is a magnificent young bull and wor- 
thy to head any herd. He is now one 


year old. He will soon give Mr. Case 
a herd noted in-this part of Alabama. [| 
have always liked Jerseys and it gave me 
pleasure to see Mr. Case’s herd. 


I also like to see a crop of clover or 
grain and Mr. Case has had wonderful 
success along this line. He showed me 
alfalfa from 12 to 18 inches high that 
was sowed in September. This has been 
an unusually favorable winter or he 
could never have secured such a growth 
in this short period. I was at his place 
on April 23. He also has red clover that 
was 12 inches high. 


He is delighted with his crop of oats 
and hairy vetch and it was a beautiful 
sight to see. This was his first tria] of 
this combination, and he only seeded five 
acres. Next season he will seed 20 acres 
to this most valuable hay crop. Last year 
he purchased some Kobe lespedeza and 
he was delighted with it. The season was 
very dry but it made a growth over 12 
inches high. He is preparing to sow a 
large acreage from now on and will fix 
to save the seed. 


This is what hundreds of our best 
farmers will have to do—grow more feed 
crops and learn to save the seed. This 
buying everything is a thing of the past. 
The slogan of the progressive farmer of 
the future must be grow and save—feed 
and sell. Mr. Case has certainly started 
on the right line and he has only to man- 
age well and to stick to it and he will get 
in better shape from year to year. 





Of Interest to Pecan 
Growers 
By J. F. COOPER 
A SERIES of nine meetings of Florida 


pecan growers, during the period 
May 19 to 26, has been called by the 
Florida Agricultural Extension Service. 
The purpose of the meetings is to ac- 
quaint pecan growers with the purposes 
and accomplishments of the National Pe- 
can Marketing Association. This is a 
national co6perative organization approv- 
ed by the Federal Farm Board. Florida 
growers will be extended an invitation to 
affiliate with the association, and these 
meetings have been called by the Exten- 
sion Service so that growers may be in- 
formed as to how the association oper- 
ates, thus enabling them to more intelli- 
gently decide the question of affiliation. 


Following is the schedule of meetings 
that has been worked out :— 


Pensacola, Tuesday, May 19, 9:30 a. m., for 
Escambia County; Milton, 2:30 p. m., for Santa 
Rosa County; Laurel Hill, Wednesday, 9:30 
a. m., for Jackson, Holmes, Calhoun, Bay, and 
Washington counties; Monticello, Friday, May 
22, 9:30 a. m., for Gadsden, Leon, Madison, 
and Jefferson counties; Live Oak, 3 p. m., 
for Suwannee, Hamilton, and Columbia coun- 
ties; Gainesville, Saturday, May 23, 9:30 a. m., 
for Alachua County; Starke, Monday, May 25, 
2:30 p. m., for Union, Bradford, and Clay coun- 
ties; and Jacksonville, Tuesday,; May 26, 9:30 
a. m., for Duval, Nassau, and Baker counties. 


All growers in those and other coun- 
ties are being invited to attend the meet- 
ing nearest them. The place in each 
town where the meeting is to be held will 
be announced. In most cases it will be 
at the courthouse. , 

S. H. Gibbons, field service manager 
for the association, will be present at the 
Florida meetings. H., G. Clayton 
represent the Florida Extension Se 
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Our Farm Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 

















Half Loaves 


FEW years ago a woman wrote a 
book called Half Loaves. The book 
made a deep impression on me, and I have 
never been able to forget it. The charac- 
ters in the book 
never “got all of 
everything they 
wanted,” and so had 
to be content with 
being as happy as 
possible with what 
they had. 


3 4 


In a way the 
characters in Half 
Loaves represent the 
entire human family. Each person must 
sooner or later face and bear many de- 
nials. Ambitions that seemed so godlike 
get crumpled up like a crashed airplane. 





Dreams that ran skipping upon the moun- 


tain heights of youth become drabbled in 
the mire of loathsome valleys. Health, 
wealth, and friends vanish just as we 
learn to depend upon them. 


What shall we do about it? Some give 
up. That’s the easiest and quickest way 
out. Some harden their hearf$ against 
the arrows of fate. Some become cynical 
and peevish and blow the smoke of their 
discontent in the faces of other people. 
But none of these attitudes settles life’s 
problems, for they are all but partial 
remedies. There are better ways open 
to all. 


1am 


There is the solution offered by Reason. 


. If you will observe other people you will 


see that it is a law of human nature to 
be dissatisfied. That is the way we are 
created. No person can ever secure “all 
of everything he wants.” The mastery 
of the earth left Alexander weeping with 
unfulfilled desires. Why not be reason- 
able, and try to learn the higher uses of 
self-denial? One of earth’s greatest souls 
said, “I get all I can, I save all I cah, 
and I give away all I can.” 


The denials that come to our emotional 
or love natures are harder to bear, yet 
even here one must learn by his reason 
to be content with a half loaf. 


There is the solution that we can find 
in Human Service. How often I have 
been able to forget my own sadness by 
trying to make sad people glad! Then, 
everything that comes to us can be turned 
to its better uses. Thousands of people 
with only half loaves have helped to feed 
those who have quarter loaves, and even 
crumbs. For some reason, I once found 
myself in a state of mental discontent. I 
thought of a crippled old man who had 
to bear the burden of extreme poverty. I 
went to see him, and when I saw his 
smile I could not quite remember just the 
particular thing over which I was in the 
doldrums. Self-pity will make putty of 
the noblest soul. 


There is the solution which we may 
have in Faith. I think of faith as a 
ladder tied upon the top end of reason’s 
ladder. Faith whispers to us that we 
must often look for the completion of 
our souls in the sweep of the eternal 
years, 


I 


I have lived half or more of my ex- 
pectant life; have had my share of the 
ills that are incident to human existence, 
and I give it as my experience that the 
hardest things that have come to me have 
brought me the purest gold to store in 
my memory. I can’t yet see the reason 
for many things that happen, but I yield 
them to Faith in God, and go on. Some- 
day, we'll understand and be glad. In 
other words, faith is the only method by 


> which we face life’s facts. 
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of SUMMER FEEDING/ 


Wuen EGGS FILL your basket 
next October and November and - 
December and January, there 
are reasons for it. One reason is 
feed...the feed that fills your 
Loppers this May and June and 
July and August. Pullets grow 
from feed...nothing else. The 
job of feed is to grow little bones 
into big bones...little muscles 
into big muscles...ounces into 
pounds. When your pullets lay 
..-how your pullets lay...de- 
pends on the kind of feed in the 
hoppers. 

That's why Purina Growing 
Chows put before your growing 
stock now...in May, in June, 
in July, in August, tell such a 
good story in your egg basket in 
October, in November, in De- 
cember, in January. Purina 
Growing Chows contain all the 
things a chick needs to grow in- 
to a pullet in a hurry. 13 ingre- 
dients are in the mash...dried 
buttermilk...granulated meat 
..-linseed meal...wheat germ 
meal...alfalfa flour...theseand 


eight other feeds are there... 
each one with a real job to do. 

Purina Growing Chows do 
not force pullets into early lay- 
ing...they do grow them into 
early laying... by quickly build- 
ing their bodies and their bones 
into real size and real strength. 
Their job of growing is done 
early...so they are ready to lay 
early. National farm survey fig- 
ures for 1930 reveal that 262,455 
pullets fed on Purina Growing 
Chows, at 6 months of age aver- 
aged four pounds apiece and 
werelaying ata50% clip. There's 
the proof for you! These eggs in 
October and November and 
December and January are 
worth money so don't - forget 
that Purina Growing Chows in 
your hoppers in May and June 
and July and August will put 
those eggs in your basket. Ask 
the man who feeds Purina 
Growing Chows. He knows! 
Purina Mills, 968 Checker- 
board Square, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 















T H E CHICKEN CHOWDER STARTENA CHOW 
(mash .. .for eggs) * (mash or all-mash. . .for chicks) 
LAY CHOW CHICK CHOW — 

Pp u R | N A (mash . . .for eggs) (scratch. ..for chicks) 


p Oo u LT RY C H OWS ge OS SO for growth) 





GROWENA CHOW 
(mash... .for growth) 





Put 30 EXTRA pounds on 
each pig hetore 8 weeks old 
at less t! 


ixcimetedt" Ze BROS 
200 ibs Send for Directions 

Sand Testimonials 
At 4mos2°2.22"22 


‘ twice as fast on half the 
cost of the pigs you have on hand, I will send 
TWO $1.00 packages of Hog-Fat to test the 
pigs you have now and see for yourself; 

ay “ Lee wy Pe BB gery oe 15 ge post 
age sen .00 and we will pay the postage. 
If not satisfied... YOUR MONEY BACK. 


E. B. MARSHALL CO., Dept. 1605A, Milwaukee, Wis. 


60 Pigs 





Need aCream Separator? 


You can have one for less than factory cost for 
doing some local work for us. Write for special 
offer. SHARPLES CO., West Chester, Pa. 












Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
advertisments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
udvertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our 
advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee 
cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally-investigate 
land before purchasing; or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, 
because while we admit only those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee 
either the value of or returns from securities; neither does this guarantee 
cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. = 


The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 
Raleigh, N.C. Atlanta,Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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Aere’s real cotton! See what 
Side-Dressing with Chilean 
will do. There’s profit in this 
cropeven at today’s low prices. 
And we don’t mean maybe! 









SIDE DRESSING 


PAY Ts 


E  YEAR?| 


THIS QUES TION is uppermost in your mind 


just now. No doubt you’d like to discuss it with the 



























men who know by experience and study, so we have 










asked this question for you, of hundreds of authorities. 1 
College officials, agricultural leaders, editors, successful ; 
farmers, unite in the opinion that the answer is YES. : 
Here is a summary of their views: In view of light ; 
fertilizer applications under the crop, and because of c 
N 






the extreme importance of making high acre yields 






this year, cotton and corn should be liberally side- 






dressed with quick-acting nitrogen. Assuming a reason- 






ably favorable season, this practice will pay any farmer 






who plants cotton and corn, even at present crop prices. 













e @ e AND bere, at the right, are the figures 
of Chilean Nitrate for the past eight years. They 
tell the profit story. Read them! Re-read them! Act! 









This picture tells more than a page of words. See that 
scrubby cotton in the foreground. It wasn’t side-dressed 
with Chilean, but those heavy rows in back ... they 
were. Did it pay this farmer to side-dress with Chilean? 
A practical and economical application for side-dressing 
both for cotton and corn, is 150 lbs. Chilean per acre. 


- WETRATE 
| OF SODA 


AVERAGE RESULTS FROM 1127 SUPERVISED 
FIELD SCALE DEMONSTRATIONS 


The above figures show you the effectiveness of Chilean as 
side-dressing for corn. They are an average of 8 years’ 
authentic results. 





IDE-DRESSING with Chilean Nitrate 
S of Soda is the sure way to reduce the 
cost of making a bale of cotton, E, C, 
Westbrook, cotton and tobacco specialist, 


Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
points out in a survey of the cotton situa- 
tion, that farmers who made a bale an 
acre last year, made their cotton at 8 cents 
per lb, of lint, Side-dressing with Chilean 
Nitrate alone, added nearly $7 per acre 
to the value of the crop. 

If you didn’t put Chilean under your 
crop, it is all the more important to side- 
dress liberally with this quick-acting 
nitrogen fertilizer. It makes doubly sure 
of your profit this year, 


Because It’s NATURAL 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda is the natural 
nitrate, the original SODA that American 
farmers have used for more that 100 years. 
Because of its natural origin Chilean con- 
tains a number of so-called ‘“‘impurities” 
—Iodine, Boron, Magnesium, Calcium 
and Potassium, Each of these is a plant 
food in itself. They combine to make 
Chilean the Super-Nitrate...the fertilizer 
that is Nitrogen PLUS, 


David R. Coker, 


famous seed breeder | 


of South Carolina. 
He urges good land, 


good seed, ample | 


fertilizer.. and one 
or more side-dress- 
ings with “readily 
available nitrogen” 


a 


oe ) 


KINDS 


BOTH ARE 


NATURAL 


CHILEAN 


NITRATE or SODA 


IT IS IMPORTANT TO SAY CHILEAN 
WHEN YOU ORDER YOUR NITROGEN FERTILIZER 


yas 
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ISTORY records the use of frozen 
desserts during the 10th century. Anna 

Comnena in recording the colorful 
history which was being made during the 
reign of Constantine in Byzantium relates an 
interesting social function. The ladies were 
arrayed in court dress and a day’s outing 
was being enjoyed following a siege of the 
city. A frappe made of fresh cherries and 
snow which was brought from Mt. Olympus 
was served. Anna. Comnena comments at 
length on the inconvenience of obtaining this 
snow and mentions other occasions when the 
supply was low and slaves were hurriedly 
sent for snow that a guest might be served 




















chilled foods and frozen desserts. 


The year 1850 shows a patent registered in the 
United States for a refrigerating machine. Forty years 
later a shortage of natural ice led to the development 
of units for electrical refrigeration. 

The mechanical refrigerator gives the housewife 
storage for food which has an even, low temperature. 
There is no filling of the ice chest, no drain pipes to 
clean, and practically no care except to turn the 
switch or light the gas or kerosene burner, and keep 
the refrigerator clean. 


The cost of operation varies with the price of 
electric current, gas, or kerosene, the location of the 
refrigerator, and the manner in which it is handled. 


This means that there is on the market a type 
suitable for every farm home. Equally as good re- 
frigeration may be secured in a refrigerator kept 
well iced. 

The farmer whose home is not located on a power 
line need not despair as there is efficient mechanical 
refrigeration available for such conditions. Such a 
convenience is found in a refrigerator with a kerosene 
burner which furnishes the heat which in turn chills 
the refrigerator. Once a day the burner is filled with 
a pint of kerosene, lighted, and placed in position and 
when the fuel is exhausted the burner goes out and 
refrigeration goes on for 24 hours. This type of re- 
frigerator needs running water. 


A GOOD refrigerator will be made of good mate- 
tial, well insulated. The outer wall is made 
of wood ‘or metal; next to this should be a layer of 
sheathing, and then a good waterproofing material. 
». Usually this is odorless asphalt or a heavy paper 
. impregnated. with asphalt. Next is the layer of in- 
sulating material. Cork board is one of the best 
insulations and should be from one to two inches 
hick, then another layer of the waterproofing mate- 







































food 


By MRS. IDA A. FENTON 


Arkansas Extension Economist—Home Management 


rial, sheathing, and the inside lining which should be 


metal. 
Ground cork is sometimes used as an_ insulator 


but it is not as efficient as cork board. It gradually 
settles and packs in the lower portion of the wall and 








leaves dead air spaces. These make poor in- 
sulation. 

We need more than good insulation to 
make a good refrigerator. The box must be 
built according to certain laws of - physics 
which govern the circulation of air. The free 
movement of the cold air is necessary to 
gather up the heat and odors and carry them 
to the ice chamber. It is important that the 
wall between ice and food compartments be 
constructed correctly as it directs the air cur- 
rent. This is called the baffle. There should 
be no openings in this wall except at each end, 
The wall should extend about five inches be- 
low the floor of the ice chamber in a 100- 
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cold air to the floor where it floods the highly perish- 
able foods with cold air at about 40 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The air then moves upward through the food compart- 
ment and passes over the baffle into the ice compartment. 
The baffle at this point should extend to within about 
5 inches of the top of the box. 


4 ohtag freshness of foods is dependent upon cold to 
prevent decay and spoilage. Butter, milk, and 
soup stock should be stored in the coldest part of 
the refrigerator, which is just below the ice chamber. 
Such foods as these should he tightly covered. 
Meats, raw and cooked, and cream sauces should 
have next preference in a refrigerator. Raw meat 
is best stored uncovered as dryness is an aid to 
keeping. Cooked meat dries out too much when left 
uncovered. ° 

Berries should always be stored by spreading 
thinly in a flat container as a free circulation of air 
around them prevents mold, while lettuce, celery and 
all vegetables of the leafy type need protection from 
air as they will dry out and wilt. There are avail- 
able on the market covered refrigerator dishes of 
glass and enamel which afford ideal storage for 
foods needing a cover. 

Such foods as oranges, lemons, :cantaloupes, ap- 
ples, and the containers of celery and lettuce should 
occupy the upper shelves. If the refrigerator is 
well iced the odors of these foods do not contaminate 
the milk and butter as the odors are deposited along 
with the extra moisture in the air upon the surface 
of the ice and are carried down the drain pipe with 
the water from the melting ice. This gives us the 
reason for not wrapping the ice, a8 we need this 
actual ice surface to purify and cool the air. 

The housewife needs to remember that the care 
she takes has much to do with good refrigeration. 


pound ice capacity box, as this directs the 
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| Keeping Well 


By MARVIN F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 


Diarrhea and Dysentery 
and Poor Sanitation 


LEEP had not come to the anxious 

mother for many nights. She was by 
her baby’s side continuously. The doctor 
would shake his head when he left the 
humble home in deep 
meditation, for pro- 
fuse andfrequent 
watery stools, streak- 
ed with mucus and 
blood, a patient ter- 
ribly depleted of body 
fluids and unable to 
take food, called for 
the best thought and 
action of which he 
was capable. It was 
depressingly hot and the flies swarmed 
about the doors and windows. Many of 
the filthy scavengers had gained entrance 
to the sick chamber. The mother en- 
deavored, as best she could, to keep them 
away from face and lips of her infant. 


Behind the house was an old surface 
privy. About thirty feet away, and on 
slightly lower ground was the “dug” well. 
The water had to be drawn by rope and 
bucket. Because of no windlass or other 
hoisting device, the bare hands were ap- 
plied directly to the rope. Loops of the 
rope would fall back into the well and 
become thoroughly saturated with water 
which wasted back into the well due to 
careless handling. The hands of those 
whose duty it was to draw water were 
virtually washed by the water-soaked 
rope, and this filthy water was another 
source of gross pollution to the family 
water supply. So there were three prin- 
cipal sources of filth-borne‘infection: the 
flies, the open privy, and the well. It was 
a wonder that the whole family of seven 
was not suffering from “summer com- 
plaint” rather than just the young baby. 


During the late spring, summer, and 
early fall, many babies and children die 
of diarrhea and dysentery. 


Doctors really can do something for a 
great many of these patients when the 
infection is mild but often when the more 
severe attacks are encountered the pa- 
tients pass rather quickly ito the hands 
of the undertakers. 

The modern American community has 
learned to distrust flies, open privies, 
and unprotected well and spring water 
supplies. These defects in domestic sani- 
tation can be corrected very easily, and 
at a cost far less than that of doctors’ 
bills and funeral expenses. 


Fly control, Effective screening which 
need not cost more than $1.50 average for 
all openings—doors and windows—is 
quite beneficial. Flytrapping is easy and 
even entertaining. We should all adopt 
the slogan: “If I have more wits than the 
fly I'll trap him.” 

Privies. If it is not economically pos- 
sible to have an inside water closet, each 
privy should be built over a good pit 
with fly proof riser and seat. It should 
be located at least 100 feet from the well, 
and be situated on lower ground. It is 
not necessary to have flies dine between 


pr. M. F. HAYGOOD 


~ meals on the contents of the privy and 


then partake of the family food at meal 
time. They can be kept from privy filth. 


Water Supply. The well should be 
protected from surface drainage. The 
ground immediately around the well 
should be sloped so as to drain from the 
well. It is better to install a pump curb 
and cap the well with concrete, but if this 
is not possible some windlass device can 
be used so that the rope will not become 
grossly polluted from filthy hands. If 
any method of rope and bucket hoisting is 
used, the shelf should be placed on the 
outside of and not over the well, so that 
the “spilled” water will not wash any 
Possible contamination from the shelf 


; : into the water supply. 
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NEW INVENTION 





ON ALL PERFECTIONS< 





Here's the 


i 
cooking speed you've often longed for 


No more time wasted waiting for 
the kettle ... no more exasperating 
delay in heating the frying pan. 
High-Power burners are more 
than 30% faster. 


Will your stove do this? High- 
Power Perfection boils two quarts 
of water in less than nine minutes, 
cooks steak in ten minutes, heats the 

e@e 








NOW! MODERN ICELESS 
REFRIGERATION EVERYWHERE! 


Superfex Oil Burning Refrigerator. 
Light the burners once a day. Keeps 
food fresh and pure, makes ice cubes, 
right in your kitchen. Also made for 
use with gas. Send for free booklet. 


Some distributors’ territories still 
open. Write for franchise details. 


oven in six minutes. It is new and 
radically different —fast as a standard 
city gas burner. New tilting drums 
for easy lighting. 

Modern designs, porcelain, lacquer 
and. baked enamel finishes. Lovely 
new color combinations of pastel 
green, ivory and satin black, ivory 
and green, and ivory with black. 


High-Power Perfections, $18.50 and up 
Strong steel construction. Every 
burner a High-Power. No pipes or 
wires, no special installation. See 
your dealer this week. 


BEFORE YOU BUY ANY STOVE 
Consider the cost of fuel. Kerosene is the 
cheap, dependable fuel. High-Power 
Perfection stoves give you the cooking 
speed of the more costly fuels, using the 
economical fuel ... safe, clean kerosene. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Obio 


PERFECTION 


Oil Burning 
STOVES 











if what you want 
is not advertised-- 


WRITE US! 


If you are in the market for a 
radio, a cook stove, a wagon, a 
planter, or anything that you do 
not see advertised in our columns, 
write us and we will send you 
names of reputable manufacturers. 











Will It Rain Tomorrow ? 


How Often Have You Asked 
that Question? 


Don’t guess at the weather—Let this Reliable Weather 
Prophet forecast it for you, 8 to 24 hours in advance. If 
the weather is good, the children come out; if bad, the 
witch comes out—absolutely reliable. 


Yours—Without Cost 
All you have to do is show your copy of this paper to a 
friend or a neighbor and secure only one subscription. 
Send in your order—today! 


OUR OFFER 22: pati tipon Teceipt of $1.00 for one 3 your eubscription to this, oper, 
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(canning ‘Reminders 


By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 















% Fe 
THE HOT WATER CANNER 


URING this past win- 
ter every woman who 
had her pantry shelves 

filled with canned goods 
had reason to be thankful 
that she had preserved 
those products last sum- 
mer. Interesting indeed 
were the stories told me 
by the 4-H pantry demon- 
strators of Texas whom 
I had the pleasure of visiting during April. Al- 
though they had fed their families during the 
entire winter, I saw as many as several hundred 
filled jars in some of these pantries. Many of 
these demonstrators valued the canned food in 
their pantries at from $300 to $600. 


It is not my purpose to give complete direc- 
tions for canning. Space will not permit that. 
Moreover, the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, the various state colleges of agricul- 
ture, and many commercial firms have published 
bulletins which are quite complete and which are 
free for the asking. I wish merely to supple- 
ment what they have done and emphasize the 
need for making a plan before actually beginning 
the work of preserving food for winter use. 

Perhaps the first thing to do is to decide how 
much food must be canned to meet the needs of 
the family. As a matter of fact, that ought to 
be worked out even before all the planting is 
done in order to have the different varieties 
needed and to be sure of a large enough surplus 
for canning. In other words, a canning budget 
should be made taking into account the number 
of persons to be fed and the number of days in 
the year when the pantry must be depended upon 
for the supply of vegetables and fruits. 

Most states have worked out canning budgets 
already. For example, in one state it is agreed 
that for six months of the year, or 26 weeks, not 
more than one vegetable can be had fresh from the 
garden. The supply of fruit is even more limited and 
canned fruit must be used for at least 30 weeks. The 
requirements for the family as set up by the nutrition 
specialists of that state call for vegetables, other than 
potatoes and dried beans, to be served twice daily; to- 
matoes, at least three times a week; fruits, once daily, 
and eggs, at least once a day. Now any budget made 
for that state might be similar to that shown in the 
accompanying table where one-half cup is allowed for 
each serving. 


SEALING 


CANNING BUDGET 
Quantity Quantity 


Times No.of per person for five 
per week times (pints) (pints) 
OMUOR Es 5s nines vice cad-ese 3 78 19% 98 
Et OF DOCEA o6osiecsccsce 1 26 6% 33 
Mer ates ss Suey sbé ova 1 26 6% 33 
EM, MOEN S isc s civutcees 1 26 6% 33 
Soup mixture of other veg- 

EGS RS a Ae 1 % 6% 33 
MING ev Soivenerdoiaceac 1 30 7% 38 
EON oa ig Gude x.0's'b.0!s.0 bse 08 2 60 15 75 
Pears or cherries ......... 2 60 15 75 
Applesauce, figs, or plums 2 60 15 75 

14 392 98 493 


To the above should. be added an additional quantity 
of at least 10 per cent of the total to allow for emer- 
gencies, such as guests, spoilage, or freezes. This 
budget provides only canned fruits and vegetables. 
There should also be added considerable quantities of 
jellies, jams, preserves, conserves, pickles, relishes, and 
fruit juices. 


AT TER the budget has been made the garden itself 

must be planted so as to provide the vegetables 
needed for canning as well as those desired for daily 
consumption. That means a little larger garden than 
we have been in the habit of planting and one with a 
succession of crops. Many old-fashioned gardeners 
planted string beans, for example, on Good Friday and 
then just one more crop down in the bottom land corn- 















field. Now we know that a good gardener 
plants a few rows of string beans every 
two or three weeks until just about six 
weeks before time for the first frost. 


Before the canning season opens it is 
wise to take a day for checking over sup- 
plies in order to make sure that everything 
needed is on hand when the canning actu- 
ally begins. One should be sure that contain- 
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FILLING HOT JARS WITH HOT, PRE-COOKED 
VEGETABLES. THE STEAM PRESSURE CAN- 
NER IS READY TO RECEIVE THEM. 


ALL READY FOR THE PANTRY SHELF 


ers are plentiful, that tops and rubbers 
are ready for glass jars, that the sealer 
is in good working order if tin cans are 
to be used, and that the canner itself is 
suitable and ready. 

A hot water canner is all that is needed for fruits 
and tomatoes, but for non-acid vegetables and meats 
only a steam pressure canner should be used. May we 
quote here what Dr. A. F. Woods, director of Scien- 
tific work, United States Department of Agriculture, 
says in this regard :— 

“Research and practical experience have demon- 
strated that nof-acid food products, such as asparagus, 
beans, corn, peas, beets, spinach, meats, and fish, cannot 
be canned safely by processing in boiling water, but 
must be sterilized under pressure with approved time 
and temperature.” 


ERTAIN kinds of equipment make the work of 

canning and preserving much less irksome. Sharp 
knives for peeling, lifters for hot jars, jelly bags, 
scales, thermometers, and preserving kettles of differ- 
ent sizes should be on hand. A plentiful supply of 
pure table salt, sugar, spices, vinegar, and conrmercial 
pectin will be needed. 

Freshness of vegetables is of the greatest impor- 
tance if a good canned product is desired? A good 
slogan is “One hour from the garden to the can.” 


In regard to the best method of canning there seems 
to be no unity of opinion. Perhaps the majority now 
agree that it is better to pre-cook all vegetables and 
most fruits for 5 to 10 minutes, in an open kettle, and 
pack them, boiling hot, into hot, clean jars or tin cans. 
This short cooking drives out the air, shrinks the fruit 
or vegetable, and makes possible a better pack. 

The hot-packed containers should be sealed and 
placed at once into the canner for processing. (Process- 
ing means heating the vegetable or fruit for a given 
time at a given temperature to kill the bacteria.) All 








vegetables, except tomatoes, and all meats should be 
processed in a steam pressure canner. 

As soon as the processing is over, remove the prod- 
ucts from the canner and test for leaks. Plunge tin 
cans into cold water to stop the cooking. Invert glass 
jars. Mark each batch so as to be able to know the 
contents and keep at ordinary room temperature for 10 
days before storing. 

We are giving here the names and addresses of the 
various state home demonstration leaders who will be 
glad to furnish canning directions for any women in 

their respective states :-— 
Miss Mary E. Creswell, Athens, Ga. 


Miss Flavia Gleason, Tallahassee, 
Miss Helen Johnston, Auburn, Ala, 


Fla. 





The New Fountain of Youth 
By MRS. L. B. WALKER 
Etowah County, Alabama 
RESIDENT HOOVER has recently recom- 
mended that we raise, rather than lower our 
standard of living. In many ways home demon- 
stration club work raises the standard of living. 


First is the increase in knowledge, for 
“Knowledge is power.” Knowledge leads to 
efficiency—efficiency in feeding and clothing our 
families, efficiency in caring for their health, 
economy in handling the finances. An example 
of this may be found in almost any communi- 
ty. There are families. whose earning capacity is 





greater than some who live much better on a smaller 


salary, yet they do not live as comfortably. They do 
not know how to make over old garments into attrac- 
tive new ones, nor left-over dishes into palatable ones 
for another meal, neither are they able to make good 
purchases of new materials. 

Home demonstration club work also increases 3 
woman’s earning capacity. A woman not only learns 
what things are in demand, but where they may be sold, 
and how to, make or prepare them for market. 

Social contact is a great influence for progress. 
Especially welcome is the social contact which the club 
brings to the farm woman. It fills a long felt need 
for contact with others, with those whose situations 
and interests are similar. 

How gratifying, too, is contact with progress—the 
whole progressive world. It keeps people young, alive. 
Often we hear the remark that women do not age now 
as they did formerly, and it is true. Club work has 
done more than any other one thing to bring this about. 
This touch with world progress, keeping our minds 
alive, active, means an extension of youth.’ How can 
one’s life become stale when filled with interest and 
activity ? 

Moral: If you want to stay young, join your local 
home demonstration club. 

Lastly, such unlimited opportunities for service come 
through club work: a needy neighbor, and all con- 
tribute to her comfort; an uncomfortable one, all re- 
spond to her relief; a poor girl or boy striving for an 
education, all find ways of helping. 

Home demonstration club work, to me, means 4 
fuller, richér, more useful life. 
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“THEY SCOFFED 


...- When I entered my jellies 
at the MICHIGAN STATE FAIR! 


Cl 


. . - But when the 
Michigan State Fair judges gave me 
10 prizes, including 8 firsts, for the 
‘most delicious tasting jellies and jams 
we have ever tasted’ my two sisters 
begged for my secret...and here it is.”’ 


pa P-2£O YL 


MICHIGAN JELLY CHAMPION 


“‘N7OU see, I always made 
my jellies so quickly that 
my twosisters, Mrs. M. I. Wick- 
wire and Miss Pearl E. Mills, 
simply couldn’t believe they 
were really as good as theirs. 
Jelly making always took them 
about all day. And so they 
didn’t understand how I could 
make a really good batch in the 
short time that I spent at it. 
she still has time to be 
champion jelly maker! «But, as I told them after my 
jellies took the 10 prizes at the Michigan State Fair Jelly 
Contest last September, ‘the whole secret of perfect jélly 
is to use Certo and Certo recipes!’ 


“Of course the first thing you notice about Certo is that 
with it you have to boil your juice only one minute. And 
right there is why the jelly you get is so much better tasting 
and more natural in color! 


“You see, when you boil your mixture for 30 minutes or 
80, as you do the old long-boil way, much of the fresh, 
tasty, fruit flavor boils away. As a result the jelly tastes 
flat and insipid, compared to the way it could taste. 


‘Now I can just hear some of the women reading this, 
saying, ‘my jelly tastes perfect. It’s never insipid.’ Well, 
all I have to say is that I said the same thing too, before 
I tried Certo. And then the first time I tasted Certo- 
made jelly I could hardly believe my senses! It was just 
like tasting the fresh fruit right off the vine! ; 


“My sisters are both using the Certo method now. And 
they, like myself, are getting the same wonderful flavor 
-.. in jelly that takes only 10 or 12 minutes to make 
from the time they put their fruit juice on to boil. 

“And they’re saving money on their jelly, too. It’s sur- 
prising how much fruit juice boils away by the old long- 
boil way. I figure I get about half again more glasses now. 


eed ae 
irs. Mills keeps house 


for a husband and three 
growing children. And 


FIRST 


PREMIUM 
CULINARY 


Although Mrs. Mills’ two sisters have both settled 
in Canada they often pay her visits at her Detroit 
home. All three are seen together in the kitchen. 


“I’ve never written an advertisement before and I guess 
I'll never write another one. But if what I’ve said suc- 
ceeds in getting more women to use Certo, it will have 
been well worth the effort.” 


WHAT CERTO IS 


Mrs. Mills has told you how Certo saves you time and 
money .. . and gives better tasting jellies, too. But 
you may be asking “‘Exactly what is Certo? Why 
does it perform such magic?” 


The famous Certo jelly expert, Elizabeth Palmer, explains 
it in this way: “Certo is fruit pectin, the substance 
in fruit juice that makes your jelly ‘jell.’ We extract it 
from pure fruit, refine it, concentrate it, and then bottle it. 


“Now those who still make jelly without Certo must boil 
down their fruit juice until whatever pectin it contains 
becomes concentrated enough to make the mixture ‘jell.’ 
This sometimes takes almost an hour. And, since every 
single fruit contains a different amount of pectin,-results 
are always uncertain. 


““With Certo and the tested Certo recipes all this risk and 
bother are eliminated. You simply follow the recipes, add- 
ing Certo exactly as directed. Instantly the correct amount 
of pectin is provided. Your jelly ‘jells’ with scarcely one 


Miss Palmer’s new booklet ‘‘Se- 
crets of the Jam Cupboard”’ con- 
tains many recipes for exquisite 
desserts and salads using jams 
and jellies. It will bring new in- 
spiration to your meal planning. 
Another of her booklets contains 
93 jelly and jam recipes for use 
with Certo. The coupon brings 
them both to you free. Simply 
fill in and mail the coupon today. 


eee “i ee ee 


These are only three of the ten Certo-made jellies with 
which Mrs. Mills won prizes at the 1930 Michigan State Fair. 


minute’s boiling. And, because none of the fruit juice 
boils away, you often obtain half again more glasses. 

“Your jelly, moreover, will be better in color and more 
delicious tasting. With Certo, you see, you can always use 
the fully ripe fruit. And the flavor does not boil away. 

““Now please remember in making jelly that every fruit is 
different. No single recipe can be made to fit them all. 
That is why we have developed definite, scientific recipes 
for each fruit. Ninety-three of these recipes are included 
in a little booklet under the label on the Certo bottle.” 


Already more than 4,000,000 jelly makers are using these 
recipes with Certo for better, quicker jelly. Why not 
join them today? Certo is a product of General 
Foods Corporation. It issold by your grocer. © 1931, c. F.:Corp. 


General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan: (In Canada, address: 
General Foods, Ltd., Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ont.) 
Please send me Miss Palmer’s new booklet ‘‘Secrets of 
the Jam Cupboard” and her booklet of 93 recipes. . 
C(P.F. 5-15-31) 
NAME 








STREET. 





CITY STATE, 
PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS—FILL IN COMPLETELY 
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Don't let dogs or other pets suffer 
from ficas. Dust non-irritating Bee 
Brand Powder into fur —the fine 
particles have high killing power. 


For poultry, livestock 
and in the home also. 
Non - poisonous. 
Clean. Eco- 
nomical. At 
the store, or 










World's 
largest 
selling brand 













ALSO “BEE” BRAND LIQUID SPRAY 






send 50¢ for combina- 
tion gunand can, post- 
age prepaid to Dept. 
18, McCormick &Co. 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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FRECKLES 





Vanish in Few Nights 


It seldom takes more than an ounce of 
Othine-double strength to clear the skin of 
ugly brown freckles. Othine is also a per- 
fect bleach cream. Be sure to ask for 
Othine-double strength—sold at all drug 
stores under money back guarantee to re- 
move all freckles and give you a lovely, 
milk-white complexion. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send $1.15 to Othine Labora- 
tories, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


OTHINE 


DOUBLE 
STRENGTH 
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tye Write for FREE Information 
a DEPT. J 

TATRO BROS., INC., Decorah, lowa 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
cheap. Lasts all sea- 
son. Made of metal, 
yj can’t spill or tip over; 
wa will not soil or injure 
anything. Guaranteed. 
Insist upon DAISY FLY 
from 


: KILLER your dealer. 
HAROLD SOMERS. BROOKLYN. N. Y. 












WE START YOU 
WITHOUT A DOLLAR 


Famous Carnation Products, Crea: Soa: Ext 

Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Household Necessities. Widely 
known line! 200 items. 150% profit. Experience unneces- 
Sary. Write today. Carnation Co., 665, St. Louis, Mo. 





HEN this copy of the paper reaches 

you, your schools will be closing for 
the summer vacation. Have you decided 
how you will spend these three or four 
months ? 

School has kept you so busy all win- 
ter that home has been little more than a 
place to eat and sleep. Let me suggest 
that you use the summer for finding out 
what nice people your family contains, 
and that you give the home folks a sur- 
prise in discovering how charming you 
are, 

I hope many of you have read Annie 
Fellows Johnston’s Little Colonel series. 
The boys may scorn them as “girls’ 
books,” but if the truth were known, we 
would find that many boys have enjoyed 
them too. 

In these books Betty stands out as one 
of the finest characters. Without being 
priggish she tried to build a Road of the 
Loving Heart in everyone’s memory. 


E ARE all building memory roads. 

Some of them have many rough 
places for our long-suffering families to 
stumble over. Suppose this summer you 
go in for road construction on a grand 
scale, making the new stretch so bright 
and smooth that those mudholes behind 
you will be forgotten. 


See it through. Show: your willingness 
to help by being on hand when. you are 
needed. If our parents have to use time 
and energy finding and calling us at pig 
feeding and dish washing time, we have 
put a bump in our road. 

It is fun to have company, but are you 
thoughtful about finding if it is conveni- 
ent to have guests? Your mother should 
always be consulted, even if you are in- 
viting a guest for enly one meal. If she 
has been canning fruit all day, she is 
probably too tired to cook a company 
dinner. 


URING the preserving season it 
would be a kindness to fix a picnic 
supper and invite the family out in the 
open. 

If there are little children in the home, 
they probably adore their big brothers 
and sisters. Instead of being annoyed by 
this worship, take time to play with these 
youngsters. Teach them to make things. 
You may possibly get them so interested 
that they will work busily at their car- 
pentry and sewing, and will cease to worry 
you by “tagging.” 


You would place a chair for a guest. 
Our mothers and fathers are more im- 
portant than any guest. You might prac- 
tice good manners on parents and grand- 
parents. Give them the comfortable chairs 
-by the best lights. 


You would not walk in front of a 
guest. But unless you “keep in trim” by 
observing these courtesies at home, you 
may forget and be rude to company. 


If you do not have your own room but 
have one in partnership with another 
member of the family, remember to be 
generous and share all space and con- 


veniences equally. 


It is so easy to fall into ugly ways of 


shoving food across the table or else for- 
getting to pass it at all that we should 
guard against such habits. 


OURTESY to the family and fair- 
ness to ourselves demand that we be 


neat and clean, appearing at our best at 
all times. 





- Are you polite to your pets? Do you 


Having chosen your task, stick to it. 


oat 


The Best Way to Learn Good Manners Is to Begin With 
Politeness in the Home 


By? MARGARET W. BLAIR 


remember to feed them? If you make ex- 
tra work for someone by neglecting your 
dog, bird, or cat, then get rid of it. That 
is the only courteous thing to do for all 
concerned. 

You may be a good sport at school, 
in business, at parties, but good sports- 
manship, like charity, begins at home. 
Perhaps you think politeness at home 
takes too much time, but it is time well 
spent, and in the long run, thoughtful- 
ness makes life run so smoothly that time 
is really saved. 

“You must be a blessing or a blight: 
you cannot be a blank.” So with our 
road. It must be smooth or rough. It 
cannot be a blank. 





Aunt Het Says 


By R. QUILLEN 


(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 





“If a@ woman washes dishes for six 
dollars a week, that’s drudgery; but if 
she does it for nothin’, that’s romance.” 

“Her mother calls her a dutiful daugh- 
ter, which is another way o’ sayin’ she 
won't have no fun out o’ life until the old 
woman dies.” 





Movies Worth Seeing 


CONNECTICUT Yankee in King 

Arthur’s Court.—A splendid picture, 
in which Mark Twain’s well-known story 
and Will Rogers are well matched. The 
whole family will enjoy this. 

City Lights—The first picture from 
Charlie Chaplin in three years, and a 
Chaplin masterpiece. Don’t miss it. 

Rango.—A remarkable jungle picture, 
with monkeys, tigers, water buffalo, and 
natives to furnish thrills and laughs. 

East Lynne.—The familiar story has 
been given a modern background and is 
beautifully dcted by Ann Harding, Con- 
rad Nagel, and Clive Brook. 

Mother’s Millions.—Said to be based 
on the life of Hetty Green. Good acting, 
good dialog, and a story combining hu- 
mor and pathos. 

Trader Horn.—A dramatic story with 
the African jungle for a background, 
beautifully photographed. 

Charlie Chan Carries On.—An excellent 
mystery picture, mingling* romance and 
thrills, with Warner Oland playing the 
part of the Chinese detective. 


The Conquering Horde—The members 
of the family who like a good Western 
will enjoy this. 

Finn and Hattie—Mitzi Green and 
Jackie Searles, who starred in Tom 
Sawyer, show us some of the adventures 
of a naughty little boy and girl on a trip 
abroad. 


Previously Recommended. — Cimarron, 












The Great Meadow, Africa Speaks, Tom 
Sawyer, Lightnin’, The Southerner, The 
Royal Family of Broadway, The Crimi- 
nal Code, Abraham Lincoln, Feet First, 
Paid, Tol’able David, Moby Dick, The 
Big Trail. 

Skippy.—An excellent story of some 
children and a dog, based on the familiar 
comic strip. Jackie Coogan’s younger 
brother Robert appears for the first time. 

The Millionaire——George Arliss plays 
the part of an American business man 
ordered West for a rest cure and having 
some amusing adventures. 

A Tailor-Made Man.—A clean comedy, 
featuring William Haines. 

Mr. Lemon of Orange.—E1 Brendel 
makes fun of some of the recent rack- 
eteering pictures. 





Do You Know Your Bible? 


were celebrated a great victory by 
saving the lives of his enemies? 

2. Who heard a dream about himself 
in an enemy’s camp? 

3. What is the first fable told in the 
Bible? 

4. What blind man exacted a terrible 
vengeance for the loss of his eyes? 

5. When did women devour their own 
children? 

6. What man had 30 sons who owned 
30 cities? 

7. What city was lost for the lack of 
10 good men? 

8. Which tribe of Israel was noted for 
its left-handed warriors? 

9. In whose army did the soldiers carry 
each a branch of a tree, and why? 

10. What great city was saved from 
destruction because it repented? 

ANSWERS 

1, I Samuel 11:12-13. 2. Judges 7:13-14. 3. 
Judges 9:7-21. 4. Judges 16:28-31. 5. II Kings 
6:26, 28, 29. 6. Judges 10:3-4. 7. Genesis 18:32. 
8. Judges 3:15; I Chron. 12:1-2; Judges 20:15- 
16. 9. Judges 9:48-49. 10. Jonah 3. 


(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Copyright by Sunday 
School Times Co.) 





Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 





THERE WAS A 
YOUNG LADY NAMED 
GRACE= WHO ALWAYS 
KAD PAWT OO HER 
FACE = THE ONLY f 
OBTECTION TO HER” 
LOVELY COMPLEKION — & 
it SOMETIMES OEPART 











ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 
Hush, little corner lot, 
Don’t you cry, 
You'll be a filling 
Station by and by. 
—Sent in by Henry Shazpe, 
Chambers County, Ala. 
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Seeking beauty in her day, 


Grandma used the bandbox gay. 
Modern miss has methods new 
But the selfsame end in view. 


For Beauty’s Sake—Rest 


“T AZILY, dreamily, to and fro” rocks 

the hammock, inviting rest under 
green boughs. Bees are humming a sleepy 
song. Then along comes spring fever to 
push us down into the first resting place 
we can find! And do you know, I be- 
lieve Spring Fever is really a “Beauty 
Doctor”? If we heed his advice, he'll 
smooth lines from our winter-weary 
faces, brighten our eyes, pep up our walk, 
and discharge us looking as fresh and 
new as “the flowers than bloom in the 
spring, tra-la’”! 

Of course, that doesn’t mean you are 
to become a lazy 
sleepyhead, lolling 
around tHe house—es- 
pecially if you are 
overweight. You need 
exercise as much as 
ever, but you also need 
more rest than ever in 
this transition between 
spring and summer. 

If you are a school- 
girl or teacher, you 
are in that draggy last 
quarter after spring 
tests, with all the ex- 
citement and work of commencement 
ahead. And along about 3 o’clock these 
hot days you feel that you are just too 
dog tired to finish the year. If you are 
a housewife, spring cleaning is just over 
and spring sewing has got on your nerves 
and the children seem cross (perhaps be- 
cause you are), and the very thought of 
summer canning in the heat makes you 
feel that you just can’t go on! 

“Well, don’t!” That’s Dr. Spring Fe- 
ver talking! And I’m seconding his mo- 
tion...or his lack of motion! Just give 
right up, plunk yourself down and rest! 
If you scorn that as laziness, don’t say, 
“I’m going to take a nap;” just say “I’m 
going to take one of those free beauty 
treatments Sally Carter and Dr. Spring 
Fever recommend.” 


F YOU are the schoolgirl or teacher, 

do it as soon as you come home, too 
tired to take another step. Put on some- 
thing loose and cool. Wring out two cot- 
ton pads in cold water, then in witch- 
hazel or other skin tonic, and place them 
over your eyes. Then lie...and lie...and 
lie...even if you don’t sleep. Begin re- 
laxing your toes, then your ankles...and 
end up by relaxing your face muscles 
into a smile. Think of green woods and 
running water. After your sleepy time 
is up, spread some cream over your face 
and neck, hop into a tub of warm water 
with a half box of baking soda in, it... 
and lie...and lie... and lie. Then dash 
on some cold water, pat your face with 
ice or with the witch-hazel eye pads, apply 
your talcum and face powder...and who 
said anything about Spring Fever? 


If you are the housewife, you will prob- 
ably take this “beauty sleep” earlier in the 
afternoon and in shorter time. ‘But take 
as much time as you can...and then steal 
some more! And, do you remember that 
kitchen couch I recommended? Now is 
the time to move it out on the screened 





have. Dr. Spring Fever says you don’t 
have to wait for afternoon for your nap. 
“Take a lot...take two,’ as the small 
boy said offering his precious candy. Flop 
down at least once during the morning 
and do that relaxing and smiling exer- 
cise. Five minutes of this helps more 
than you’d believe, and 15 minutes is a 
life-saver ! 


Fade em aid to beauty that old Doc- 
tor Spring Fever recommends is a 
comfortable mattress. Bad nerves and 
their resulting crow’s-feet and wrinkles 
are often traceable to 
a hard, lumpy mattress 
or one which makes 
you lie in a strained 
position. And, after 
you have acquired the 
comfortable mattress, 
he insists that you 
sleep on it eight hours 
a day—more if you 
are nervous and run- 
down. A glass of 
warm milk will send 
you straight to dream- 
land...and it’s a fine 
to boost your energy 
Drink it whole 


building tonic 
through these warm days. 
if you are underweight, skimmed if you 
are overweight. 

And that reminds me, old Doc S. F. 
says, “Let your tummy rest a bit at this 


time o’ year.” No eating between meals 
and no heavy, rich foods. Eat lots of 
vegetables and fruits and drink lots of 
water. 


Your feet will not let you forget to 
rest them. Sometimes in summer they 
swell so that you require shoes a whole 
size larger. If you do, wear ’em! Loose 
sandals are cool and comfortable for sum- 
mer. Whenever your feet feel hot and 
tired, bathe them in cold water with salt 
or soda or alum in it. This takes but a 
minute and it’s as good for your face that 
isn’t being washed as it is for the feet 
that are being washed. 

Then...rest your mind for beauty’s 
sake...and for happiness’. “A new crop 
is growing splendidly. A new crop of 
ideas will make your eyes sparkle and 
your cheeks glow and will make you want 
to use all the creams and lotions and ton- 
ics and powders I’ve been telling you 
about all winter, so that you can look 
fresh and rested and young. 


Tired Woman’s Epitaph 


” ERE lies an old woman who always was 
| | * tired 
For she lived in a house where help 
wasn’t hired. 
Her last words on earth were, ‘Dear friends, 
I am going, 
Where cookin’ ain’t done, nor churnin’, nor 
sewin’, 
I’ll be there where loud anthems will always 
be ringin’ 
But havin’ no voice I’ll get rid of the singin’. 
And everything there’ll be just to my wishes 
For where they don’t eat, there’s no washin’ 


Now the New 
PRESTO 
Universal Closure 


1 


«oma? 


The top is glass. No metal can 
possibly touch conterts. The rub- 
ber jar ring hugs the safety 
shoulder of this cap. 








The cap is Alcoa Aluminum—the 
lightest, strongest and cleanest 
household metal. It is so designed 
that it exerts constant pressure on 
the glass top—insuring air-tight, 
leak-proof sealing.3 





The Presto Fruit Jar is made of 
crystal clear flint glass. When the 
aluminum cap is screwed tight 
over the glass top, the contents 
are sealed entirely in glass—safe 
from spoilage or leak. 


(391 A) 





Yes, it’s true! There is a 
new, finer, safer jar cap! 


Where porcelain-lined caps were hard to clean, the new Presto 
Universal Closure is sterilized instantly. Where old-type caps ex- 
posed contents to metal, now the new-type safety-seal Presto seals 
entirely in glass. Where denting and warping made perfect sealing 
uncertain, this Presto Closure seals safe every time. You simply place 
the glass top on the jar, screw on the cap and it’s sealed airtight and 
time-proof. Nomore ruined caps to replace every time you are canning. 


Presto Universal Closures 
fit all standard Mason jars. 
You can purchase Presto 
jars equipped with them, or 
make any Mason jar into an 
all-glass jar by buying these 
Closures to replace old caps. 


Presto 


4 —and it’s safe! 


JARS - RINGS 
JAR CAPS 





Make a modern 
glass-top jar of 
every Mason jar 
you own. Just 
screw onthe 
new Presto top. : 
It fits all makes. We'll send a box of six complete for 25c 
on money-back guarantee. Use coupon. 





CUPPLES COMPANY, ; 
Dept. 211, 401 S. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Enclosed is 25c. Please send the box of six com- 
plete Presto Universal Closures. I’m to have my 
money back if I do not like them, 
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of dishes. 
Don’t mourn for me now, nor mourn for me 
ever 
For I’m going to do nothing for ever and 
ever.’” | 













ant Some 





TRY THIS 
PUZZLE 


Fill in the blank spaces at the 


























made later. 





Yes, Solve This Puzzle—LOTS of Fun! 


Everybody likes puzzles and gets a lot of fun trying them. This one will give you 
as much fun as any you have tried. Besides giving you the opportunity to qualify 
for a share in the Big Cash Awards of $1,000 and $500, $300, $250, etc., that are to be 
Fill in your answer in the blank squares above—clip out this ad—and 
mail at once. I will then tell you how you may share in the Cash Awards to be made. 


THE PUZZLE MAN, * *"3siiding 


left with the numbers 1 to 9, so 
that ¢he total will be 15 when added 
in every direction—up and down, 
crossways and diagonally. No num- 


If you can solve this puzzle, send 
in your answer and I will then give 
you full instructions as to how you 
may win one of the cash prizes. 


Te 


ber can be used more than once. | 








Montgomery, Alabama 
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KILLS BEAN BEETLES 


PROTECTS YOUR GARDEN 





Ever Green, The Garden Cop, will kill the insects 
that attack your garden. It is the safe, sure in- 
secticide for both flowers and vegetables. 


Ever Green is pleasant and economical to use, 
non-poisonous to humans, birds and pets or the 
tenderest bloom. Deadly to bean beetles but will 
not harm the beans or vines. Easily mixed with 
water and is used in any spray. (Simple dilution 
directions on bottle or can.) 

Let the Garden Cop arrest the pests that destroy 
your garden. Send to Hastings’ Now for Ever 
Green! 











Postpaid Prices 


One ounce makes 1% gallons of spray for bean beetles or 6 gallons 
for plant lice. 


Ounce... > %c  1Pint..°. $200 
6 Ounces. . $1.00 1 Quart . . $3.50 
1 Gallon .. . $13.00 


Twenty Glorious Gladiolus 





A Garden Full for $1 


Twenty Bulbs of popular Gladiolus va- 
rieties. A garden full of these beauties 
in many shades and colors. Red, Scarlet, 
Crimson, Apricot, Lavender, Pink, Rose, 
Purple, White, and Yellows. 20 excellent 
varieties for only $1. 


H.G.HASTINGS CO. 


The Souths Seedsmen 











ATLANTA GEORGIA. 














MAY MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


The Magazine Bargains offered below are big 
favorites with our readers who think every home 
should have plenty of good magazines. Order 
yours—today ! 


MAY MAGAZINE CLUB No. 6035 MAY MAGAZINE CLUB No. 6025 


Fruits and G Gardens Allfor Needlecraft 
eo Fri Only 


end rte: 
Titustreved Mechanics 
The Farm Journal 1 ¥1 
The Progressive Farmer and oy 1y 
r. 


ern Ruralist 











Home Circle 
Progressive a ad and South- 
ern Ruralis 








Home Frien 
Iilustrated Mechanics ih Needlec: 
Home Circl 
The Country Home 1 Yr, Illustrated Mecha 1 
(Formerly Farm & Fireside) rhe Progressive Fane and South- 
pag ls, La and South- 1: ern Ruralist 
ern Yr. 














MAY MAGAZINE CLUB MAY MAGAZINE CLUB No. 6065 


Pathfinder (Weekly) . Pathfinder (Weekly) 
Woman’s World 4 Needlecraft 
Good Stories A Good Stories 
Gentlewoma i 1 Yr. Home Friend 1 Yr. 
Progressive Farmer and South- Progressive Farmer and South- 

ern Ruralist 1 Yr. ern Ruralist 1 Yr. 








es cee cee cee cee eee me es ee MAIL TODAY cnn ce cee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


MAY MAGAZINE CLUB DEPARTMENT 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND SOUTHERN RURALIST, Birmingham, Ala. 


Enclosed find $. for which please send me May Magazine Club No. 

















only method recommended by 


ee 
for canni of non-acid fruits, vegetables, meats, etc. 
Beat Hard Times. A Dixie outfit of- 
ten pays for itself in one day's canning. A mortgage lifter. 
BARGAIN PRICES 
@AN IN SANITARY 2 oe CANS— 
SBAL WITH A BURPEE HOME CAN gyro 
@ only sealer with can saver—uses each can 3 times. 
rite today for reduced prices and booklet "Bulldine 
Bank Account with Tin Cans.” | 


DIXIE CANNER CO. 


Oldest and Largest Camners’ Supply House in the South 
DEPT. I j ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 








Style and Comfort 


For Summer Wear 


YELET embroidery, one of fashion’s favorites this season, was used to 
make the charming frock No. 7175. Printed voile or chiffon or crepe de 
Chine would be equally as attractive. The waist is 
slightly bloused above the belt. Fitted skirt yoke 
sections lengthen over the front and back in panels 
while flounce portions over the sides supply pleasing 
fullness. The deep cape collar falls gracefully over 
the upper part of the arms. Designed in 6 sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 


No. 7178 is a new garment that may be used as 
a comfortable, serviceable smock, or as a beach coat 
to be worn over 
a bathing suit. It 
has fitted lines and 
a becoming revers 
collar in shawl 
style. Pockets out- 
lined with clever 
flaps are inserted 
below the darts in 
the fronts, which 
lap in double 
breasted effect. 
The shoulders are 
cut long to form 
short sleeve exten- 
sions over the top 
of the arm. Wheth- 
er adding to the 
pleasure of a vaca- 
tion at the .beach, 
or serving as an 
attractive smock 
for home _ wear, 





























this garment will be a popular addition to any 
wardrobe. Designed in 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; 
medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; and extra large, 
46-48 inches bust’ measure. 


Gingham in green and white was used to 

make this popular school or playtime frock for 

the little girl, No. 7193. The dress has service- 

able pockets and wide plaits in the front in 

panel effect, with additional fullness below the 

yoke sections in front and back. And best of 

all, it has comfortable bloomers of the same 

material. The sleeves are in the popular puff style, or they may be made wrist 
length if preferred. Pongee, chambray, and cotton prints are other suitable 
materials. Designed in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, and 10 years, 


The tiny tot will look adorable in frock No. 6455. As shown, light blue 
crepe de Chine was used. Voile, batiste, dimity, or radium silk would also be 
lovely and dainty. The dress is gathered to square yoke portions over which 
the bertha sections are arranged. Lace or embroidery may be used to finish 
the bertha sections. Cut in 4 sizes: 6 months; 1, 2, and 3 years. 


























Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 
15 cents each. For other patterns, send for our new Summer Book of 





Fashions containing designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15c. 
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She 


Young 


OME individuals succeed by mak- 

ing their own opportunities, some 
by taking advantage of the oppor- 
> tunities that are theirs. Miss Jewell 
Pitts, a former 4-H club member 
and now home demonstration agent 
of Calhoun County, Georgia, is one 
of those who has made the most of 
> her opportunities. Her father was 
one of the first extension workers in 
Georgia, serving as 
county agent from 
about 1912 to 1920. 
Through him and the 
activities in which he 
was engaged, Miss 
Pitts quite naturally 
began to hear about 
4-H club work. But 
she didn’t forget about 
what she heard—she 
became a club mem- 
ber. Moreover, in 1917 


members. 


“Then we had mostly gardens of 
1-10 acre,” said Miss Pitts, “and I 
never saw so many tomatoes as we 
did grow. In the summer we would 
have a canning short course lasting 
two or three days. We would meet 
at some member’s home and and set 
up an old-fashioned canning outfit 
out in the yard. We would can to- 
matoes one day, fruit one day, may- 
be start beans the first day as they 








She Didn’t Let Opportunities Pass 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 4 





when she first enroll- MISS PITTS 1924 she entered the 
ed, few of the girls Georgia State College 
whom she knew did become club of Agriculture at Athens. Since her 


Cfolks 


were heated more than once. We 
had no cappers, only sealing irons 
and _ solder.” 

Miss Pitts was a 4-H club mem- 
ber for six years. The later years 
began to resemble the club work of 
today with an all-round program, she 
said. One year she was a member of 
the bread-making team that won 
second at Atlanta. 

“If it hadn’t been 
for my home demon- 
stration agent, Miss 
Lula. Peek,- I don't 
suppose I would ever 
have gone to college,” q 
Miss Pitts told me. { 
“She kept telling me ; 
what it would mean { 
to me and why I 

a 
4 


eodroooorece 


ought to go.” And 
again opportunity was 
grasped. In the fall of 


graduation in 1928 she has devoted 
all of her time to home demonstra- 
tion work, and is making a fine record. 

Our boys and girls today should 
ask themselves, “Am I taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities that 
come to me?” Club work is now 
available to nearly every boy or girl 
who would like to become.a member. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is the third of 
a series of articles about former 4-H club 
members and how it helped to give them 
their start in life. 





Give the Nuts Time 


OYS and girls who.are planting wal- 

nuts should not be too hopeful that 

the nuts will germinate immediately. Do 

not be discouraged if the young trees do 

not peep out of the ground before late 

summer. Some of the nuts may not 
germinate until 1932. 

In our Southern climate, with rela- 
tively few hard freeezes, the hull often 
softens very slowly, especially if the nuts 
had a chance to dry out before they were 
planted. See that the nuts you planted 
are not disturbed, keep the ground moist 
if the summer should be dry, and then 
give Mother Nature time. 


A Songbook for You 


AM delighted with your Favorite 
Songs. It is just the thing I need 
for my clubs.” So writes one home dem- 
onstration agent. 

Favorite Songs is a 48-page book of 
100 state songs, Negro spirituals, 4-H 
club songs and yells, hymns,. and old fa- 
vorites. It is built for hard usage and is 
especially suited to club rallies, camps, 
and community club meetings. 

Single copies are 5 cents. Quantity 
prices are: 25 for $1; 50, $1.50; 100, 
$2.50. Send all orders to Editorial Dept., 
The Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist, at nearest office. 


“ 


Alabama’s Champions 


FULMER YOUNG, Lawrence County; 
Charles Walker, Jr., Sumter Coun- 
ty; Mary Louise Smilie, Montgomery 
County, and Ruth Glasgow, Franklin 
County, have been named by State Club 
Leaders T. A. Sims and Bess Fleming as 
the four boys and girls who will repre- 
sent Alabama at the National 4-H club 


| camp in Washington June 17 to 23. 





POP DPOOe POPOL S 


Elmer Young began club work in 1927; 
Charles Walker began in 1926; Miss 
Smilie began work seven years ago, and 
Miss Glasgow started ,six years ago. 
They won the high honor that has come 
to,them by always giving and doing their 
best in 4-H club work. They worked 
under the direction of their county farm 
and home agents. 

Attendance at this camp is a goal to 
which energetic and ambitious farm boys 
and girls enrolled in 4-H club work look 
forward from year to year. It is the ban- 
ner 4-H gathering of the year and boys 
and girls consider themselves excedingly 
fortunate to attend. 


Willie Willis Says 
By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1931, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“The old arm was in good shape an’ I 
would of won my game today, but the 
other side got to bat first an’ it was 
supper time before we got to bat.” 

“Me an’ Papa never did get the sixth 
problem. . It’s one. of the hard kind that 
sash worked different when he. was a 

ov.” 
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Help the Railways to recover 
their Earning Capacity .... 


The general public does not seem to realize, or fully appreciate, 
that the railroads are not earning what their investment calls 
for, or ever what the law of the land permits them to earn. 


Under this law they may earn 534 percent on the value of their 
property (there is no “guarantee”), but for the past ten years they 
have never reached this in any single year, and the average for 
these years has been only slightly above four percent---a return 
entirely inadequate for a vital industry. This has resulted notwith- 
standing the railroads have reduced their expenses by 22.7 percent. 


Among the causes for this shortage have been reductions in 
freight rates (amounting to 15.6 percent) and a decline in traffic 
due to competing forms of transportation---pipe lines, waterways, 
highways--which are either subsidized by governmental aid or 
are not tied down by the same degree of restrictions as to reg- 
ulation, supervision and taxation that the railroads are. 









The 


Must Earn 
To Spend 


part in the de and 


§ The public is entitled to the form 

of transportation it prefers, but 
Railroads Fim preference should be ex- 
pressed only after all conditions 
are considered. At present the 
conditions are grossly inequitable. 
§ The railroads, because of their 
large investments, their important pay- 
tolls, their heavy purchases, their enor- 
mous taxes, and their indispensible 


patronage if they can give satisfactory 
service--which they are doing. They 
have a right to equal and fair treatment. 
They have a right to urge that compet- 
itors in the public transportation busi- 
ness shall not be unduly favored. They 
have a right to ask for equal conditions 
in the field of competition. This they 
are asking for--and nothing more. 


§ You can help them by traveling and 
of shipping by train, and by insisting that 





this country, have some claim to public 


they be given fair and just treatment. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. 





LOOKING FOR BARGAINS? ¥ 9,4 eececssive FaRMen AND 





SOUTHERN RURALIST. Many manufacturers are offering merchandise at lower prices than 
have been quoted in recent years. Your dollar will now buy more than in 1929 or 1930. Spend 


it wisely by demanding advertised products. 





Your Cotton Chopped 






New Machine 


CHOPS 


Cotton as it 
Cultivates 


Chops plants early while cultivating first time. 
Both in one quick operation. Fast as a team 
can walk. lor 2 rows. Cuts cost of raising cot- 
ton 2c a pound by decreasing labor cost and in- 
creasing yield. Has increased yield 100 to 300 
pounds per acre. Does an excellent job. Kills 
excess plants and weeds. Leaves an even 
stand—4 in. block (1 to 2 plants) every 13 in. 
Produces hardier, faster growing plants. 

WRITE! Send today for facts, photos, prices. 
Read what it HAS INE. Write NOW! 

EASY MFG. CO., Dept. 601, Lincoln, Nebr. 





Bitsiness Colleges 


Let us train you for business. — Secretaries, Acs 





countants, Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Stenotyp- 
ists find ready employment. Keep cool and go to 

ool in the glorious mountains of Carolina, 
Resident school or home study course. Address 


CECIL’S BUSINESS COLLEGES 
Asheville, N. C., or Spartanburg, 8. C. 





pwuuwee, 





PPPS > nd ad 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


PUREBRED BABY CHIX 
Dire, Certified CHICKS 


from 200 e Rpg weet Blood Tested. 
} 100% live de! » prepaid. 
PRICES P PER (00 CHICKS 









~ 200 Utility Eee Bred Quality Master Bred 
Catalog Free Strain Stra 
$7.00 y-] $1208 
Ancona: 8.00 9.00 12.00 
8.00 11.00 13.50 
Rieswe: te be Be 
uff Orps. Wyan.. e 
Light Brshmis ecveseccce 14.00 23.00 


00: Assorted, 96.15: Heavy Assorted, $7.25. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 101, BRENHAM, TEXAS 





KENTUCKY BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. 0O. D. 

NS Also 3 and 6-weeks old 
chicks. One dollar down 


places order — chicks de- 
livered any time. Pay postman balance when the chicks 
arrive. All purebred stock. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 








from 250-342eg¢ 
Sanlarane Stock, Bred 
ntest Winners. They 
* grow faster, = better Rong pay large! F poy 5 
GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOU AGAINST Loss * t2 
WEEKS. Mrs. J. F. Sa’ esco, Mo., raised 
chicks and was getting e ‘in § months. -Mrs. C. Schertz 
Aurora, Nebr., raised out of 
<a et <e7s "from 250 hens. 
RMS. Catalog FR 
BOOTH FARMS, Box ci CLINTON, MO. 








BRED-TO 


LAY 
EGGS AND CHICKS NOW AT [918 PRICES 
America’s oldest and Greatest Laying Strain of 
Rocks. Records up to of ~ 
in 1 yr.—148 eggs in 148 days— 
Fat 113 days. Customers profits $8.09 per 


hen. Winners in 40 . . 
J. W. PARKS & SONS, Bex P. Altoona, Pa. 









WHITE LEGHORN HENS ‘2 #A:"3.2~ 





sands of gg yes Pe te.” 
foundation stock, bred 31 years. hig ed at re ecg 
senhdetss eats. Records to 886 ots Catalog and special price 
ulletin’ free. I ship C.O.D. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
Summer Priced Chicks. Gouibern Brod and Hatehed, 
and Eng. Leghorns, Park’s Bd. " Wh. 

Hockey ae Orne, Wann. Bre i 


























Prepa 
“fF and Pepper: 100, 40c; 300, $1; 
50, 50c; 200, 


24 (394A) 


This is 


Alabama, and Florida. 
editions as per list below. 


our GHORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
It will pay many advertisers to use other 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 









































Otte e Classified— 


$50.00 per inch 





er inch | 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Your ad set in larger type is more dig- 








Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— 
a-Alabama.... 225,000 Ga., Ala., and Florida. 13c a word 
State plainly Carolinas-Virginias. .. 250,000 .C., 9. C., Va., West ‘Va 5c a word 
what editions you Mississippi Valley.... 225,000 Miss., La., Ark., W. Tenn. 13¢ a word 
wish te use. Kentucky-Tennessee. . 125,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. . 8c a word 
ee ee ie vies | ee | eee ie axes 
’ . eecccccorce hide a wor 
Mail your ad with remittance days eke 
in advance of publication date. ‘Additions! f if 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


” tinetive and attractive. Note rates per 
inch in table. 





Farms for Sale or Rent 


Own a farm in Minnesota. Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington or Oregon. Crop payment or easy terms. 
Free literature; mention state. 1, W. Byerly, 18 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Alabama 


CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS FOR 58. 
on the Marbury Plateau in Autauga County in 
tracts of 40 acres and up, Easy terms. Send for 
booklets, lists, etc. 
HOMBSTEAD LAND CO 
Box 2554 Birmingham, Als. 





Phone 7-4141 





Arkansas 


Farm in Ashley County, Arkansas. General farming, 
Splendid opportunity for dairying, chickens, hogs, N. 
T.. Watson, Farm Real Estate, Hamburg, Ark. 





Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre. 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines gnd Yoakum counties; g towns, 
schools, roads and climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 


Lubbock, Texas. 
Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepa 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Bulbs 


Twenty gorgeous, large flowering Cannas, ten kinds, 
dollar; prepaid, Fifteen beautiful Dahlias, assort 
dollar; prepaid. 4 rdan Nurseries, Baldwyn Park, Calif. 























Flowers 
Two dozen Geranium plants that will afford you the 
luxury of a beautiful flower bed all summer for only 
$1.25, postpaid. ny color or mixed. Buckley Gera- 
nium Company, Springfield, Il. 


Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 
$1.50, 1,000, Potato, $2. 
Ga. 








Tomato plants: Herman 


Boatright, Alma, 
Potato, Tomato, Cabbage, Onion plants, $1.50 thou- 
sand. J. J. Johns, Wausau, Fla. 

Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50; Toma- 
toes, $1 per thousand. Colon J. Hamilton, Baxley, Ga. 
Potato plants: $1.50, 1,000. Cabbage, 50c; Toma- 
toes, oiees Pepper, $1.25. Fairview Plant Farm, Baxley, 














catalog of Cabbage, 


Plants.—Write for beautiful 
Davis 


inion, Tomato, Lettuce and Pepper plants, 
Plant. "Co., Tifton, Ga. 





Plants Ready.—Tomato; Stone, Baltimore: $1.25, 
1,000. Potato, Poste Rico: $1.50, 1,000. Herman 
a. 


Plant Co., Alma, 


Potato pens. $1.55; 
per, $2; Cabbage, 75 cents per thousand. 
Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 


Cabbage, Tomatoes, Collards: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. 
Pepper, lants; 200, 60c; 500, $1;\ 1,000, $8.75. 
Postpaid. iston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


Plants.—Tomato and ig Onion: 500, 65c; 1,000, 
, Pimiento, Hot Pepper: 500, $1; 1,000, 
50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lindsey 
Plant’ Co., Lenox, Ga. 


Porto Rico eo Rog x $1.65, 1, eee Pimiento 
aoe Buby King Pep) $1.40, 1,000; same prite 

25e, Stone. "Tomatess: 500, 70c; 1° 25, 1,000. 
Aut postpaid. B. Chanclor, Seville, Ga. 


Pink and purple skin Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.60, 
1,000; 5,000 lots: $1.40, 1,000. Tomato (Marglobe): 
$1, 1,000. Pimiento and Ruby King Pepper: $1.75, 
1,000. Blarney Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 


id.—Cabbage and Onions: 1,000, $1.25. Tomato 

,000, Eggplants: 
$1. Porto Rico Potato: 1,000 collect $2. 
Lucedale, Miss. 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, $1.50; 
5,000, $7; 10,000, $13.50. Tomato plants, Marglobe 
$1.25; Stone $1.16. Guaranteed plants; prompt ship- 
ment. Grady Turner. Rt. 3. Macon, Ga. 


Stalky Tomato omen from certified seed; Marglobe, 
Bonny Best, Baltim $1; 5.000 up, 90c thousand. 
Porto Rico Potato plants, certified, $1.45. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Burgess Plant Farms, Pembroke, Ga. 


Forte fre, Early Trineep Potato plants: $1.75 
per 1,0 5,000 or more, $1.50 per 1,000. Tomato 
plants, $1: '25 ‘per 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed, Rat- 
ing, Dun and Bradstreet. Altman Plant Co., Alma, 





Temato, $1; Ruby King Pep- 
Thompson 

















Interstate Plant’ Co., 











Georgia. 


HIGH yy PLANTS 1,000 5.000 10,000 
Certified Porto Rico Potato.....$1.75 $8. od oe. 50 
Satted Naney Hall Potato ..°. 2.25 18,50 
Tomato opedee LOD 8:50 12.50 
Cabbage, © Collard. “Onion * eceece ee 4.00 7.00 


Cash Dept. B, 
PITTS PLANTATION, WAYNESBORO. MISS. 


Certified Porto Rican Potato plants: 1,000, $1.50; 
5,000, $6.50; 10,000. $12.50. Marglobe, Bonny Best, 
Baltimore Tomato plants: ‘i. 000, $1; large lots, 80c. 
Roots Orders shipped same day received. 
Owens Broa, " Pembroke, Ga. 


roof Cabbage plants; large, open field grown, 
rue to name. openhagen and all leading varieties: 
000. . Bermuda Onion Dlants, $1; Tomato, $1.25: 
Collard, $1; Porto Rico Potato, $1.45; Ruby King 
Pepper: 0c, 100, or $4, 1,000. Quitman Plant Co., 
Quitman, 4a. 














Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 


500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. 
500 


Cabbage, Tomatoes, Collards: 
0. 1,000, $1.75. 


Pepper, Eggplants: 200, ec; 500, i; 
Postpaid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga 


Millions Frostproof Plants. —Cabbage: 75e. 1.000; 
Bermuda Onions, $1; 


‘omato, $1.25: Collard, ‘75c: 
Porto Rico Potato, $1.45. Quick shipment. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. litman } 


Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 
Porto Rican Potato plants: $1. 75, 1,000; 5,000, $7.50. 














Tomato plants; Marglobe, Bonny nome 500, 70c; $1, 
1,000. Ruby King Pepper plants: $1.7 1,000, ‘Cab- 
bage plants, spring grown: Sims 


500, 60c; 1000. 75e. 
Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


Plants, Not Promises.—Genuine Porto Rico, Middle- 
buster, Big Stem Jersey Potato plants. Baltimore, 
Globe, Marglobe, Bonny Best Tomato plants. Pimiento 
and Ruby King Pepper plants. Leading .varieties Cab- 
bage plants. Prices: 500, $1; a for $1.50. Sand 
Mountain Plant Co., Kinderlou, Ga. 


Ruy C.o.d. Frostproof Plants.—Cabbage, Collard, Beet 
and Onion: 500, 50c; 1,000, 75c: 5,000, $3. Cauliflower: 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. "Broccoli: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50. 
Bonny Best, Clark’s Early, Chalk’s Jewel, 
troit, Brimmer and Baltimore: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50; 
5,000, $6. Pepper: Ruby King, Giant, Pimiento and 
Hot: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. Eggplants same price as 
Pepper. Good piants and prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Rellable Plant Orarm, Valdosta, Ga. 


Tomato, Cabbage, Onion and Pepper Plants.—Large, 
field grown, stalky, well rooted, hand selected, roots 
mossed, varieties labeled. Tomatoes: Earliana, John 
Baer, Bonny Best, Marglobe, pane ons Stone, 
Early Jewel: 200, 75c; 300, $1; $1.25; 1, 
2,000, $3.50; 5,000, $8. Cabhees.. ‘all varieties: 300, 
75c; 500, $1; 1, ; $3. mions: Sweet 
Spanish, Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and Yellow Bermu- 
dag, pencil size: 500, 65c;-1, 3, 

Sweet Pepper: 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. All 











Potatoes 
Porto ior Potato plants: $1. ae 1, wie 5,000. up, 
$1.50, 1,000. J. C. Tyre Plant Bristol, Ga 





Tomatoes 


Clark’s Redrock Tomato plants, 85c thousand; 500, 
55ce. True Plant Co.. Florala. Ala. 








Nancy Hall plants, the best, oe 5 thousand; ‘deliv- 
ered. Large orders less. Carl Parks & Co., Gleason, 
‘Tennessee. 

Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50 thousand, 
any quantity. Prompt service. Glenwood Farms, 
Brooks, Ga. 

Certified Porto Rico Potato plants; seed pasa from 
vine cuttings. $2, 1,000; delivered. W. D. Arnold, 
Purvis. Miss. 

Certified Nancy Hall Sweet Potato plants, $2 thou- 
sand; delivered. Buy the best. Alexander & Haskins, 
Gleason, Tenn. 

Certified Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.90 thousand; 
postpaid; cash with order. 8S. O. Quattlebaum, Rt. 3, 
Hanceville, Ala. 

Improved Rorto Ricon Potato plants, government in- 
spected, $1.50 thousand; large orders: $1.40. M. N. 
Ridley Graham, Ga. 

Porto Rican Potato plants; better quality; $1.50 thou- 
sand, express or mail; cash with order. Baxley Brok- 
erage Co., Baxley, Ga. 


PORTO RICO SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Certified and pure, and plenty of them. 
$1.50 per 1,000. 
THOMSON SEED FARMS, LLOYD, FLA. 
Pure red -_ Porto Rican ana ssoone Potato plants: 


ul 
500, 90c; ,000, 2; delivered. W. O. Waldrip, 
Flowery Branch, 5 


Porto Ricos, Georgia-Alabama ae a $1.75 thou- 
0 $ C. McDonald, 
































postpaid. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. sand; 5,000 up, $1.65; all delivered. J. 
Culver Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. Rt. No. 1, Valdosta. Ga. 
50 
Fine Plants Ready.—All open field grown, well root- ure Porto Rican Potato Pas, red-yellow: $1.50, 
ed, selected 50 to bunch, full count; mixed orders label- 1,000; ae ps 50; 1d. Ait ,000 postpaid, $1.90. 
ed separate. Packed. careful, good delivery guaranteed. = OPS, 2 RESTON. Se. 


Tomatoes: Earliana, June 
Stone, Bonny Best; postpaid: 100, 35c; 300, 75c: 500, 
; Ns press, nd. Cabbage: 





Certified Nancy Hall Potato plants: $2 thousand; 
5,000 lots, $1.95. Shipped in boxes, prepaid, promptly. 
Malcolm Dyke, Dresden, Tenn. 


C.o.d. Tomato plants: New Stone and Greater Balti- 
more now ready. $1, 1,000; 5,000, $4. H. C. Rowe, 
Rt. 2, Fitzgerald, Ga. 





Tomato Plants.—Large, stalky, grown from certified 
seed, disease free. Marglobe, Baltimore, Bonny bet 


$1, 1,000; 10,000 up, 90c. Millions ready. Pro 
shipment.’ Safe arrival guaranteed. Pembroke Plant 
Co., Pembroke, Ga. 





Tomato Plants.—Millions ready. Tough, stocky, fleld 
gtcwn, from certified seed, disease free. Marglobe, 
Stone, Bonny Best: 75c per thousand; 5,000, $3.50; 
10,00¢, $7. Roots mossed, fresh delivery and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Will ship c.o.d. Stokes Plant Co., 
Fitzgerald, 





Nursery Stock 
t Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large —e. 
Con- 


Frui 
Best varieties. Prices right. lesmen wanted. 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Seeds 


Mixed Peas, $2. Mung Beans, 16c per pound. Sugar 
Drip Cane seed, 5c per pound. Laredo Soybeans, $3.50 
bushel; f.0.b- Albemarle. Write for price list all va- 
rieties field seed, peas te * “> je Stanly Hardware 
Company, Albemarle, N. 

FOR ahr coe Chufas, Cowpeas, 

Hay Peas, Conch or Acre Peas, Watermel- 

on Seed, Seed Corn, Cotton Seed, Velvet 

Beans, Garden Beans and Peas, Vegetable 

Seed, Grass Seed, Peanuts, Soybeans, Beg- 

garweed Seed, Snapbean Seed, Florida But- 

terbeans, Okra Seed, etc. Tomato Plants 
and. other plants. Green Beans in crates. 

Garden Peas in crates. F. M. GREENE, 

Broker in Hay, Grain, Feeds and Seeds of 

All Kinds, Flour, Rice, Etc., Live Oak, Fla. 

















Charleston Wakefield, Jersey Wakefield, 
and Dutch; postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, 65c; 500, 90c; 
1,000, $1.50. Express, 70c thousand. Bermuda and 
Prizetaker Onion same price Cabbage. Sweet Pepper: 
Ruby King, Ruby Giant, Chinese Giant, sig and 
Hot Cayenne; postpaid: 50, 30c; 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 
1,000, 5 Express, $2 thousand. Porto Rico Po- 
tato plants same price Pepper. Early Snowball Cauli- 
flower and Black sx aa Eggplants, postpaid: 50, 40¢; 
100, 75c; 500, $3. E. A. Godwin, Lenox, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage, open field grown, well rooted, 
strong, each bunch fifty, mossed, labeled variety name 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
Copenhagen, Early and Late Dutch, postpaid: 200, 75c; 
300. $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. nions Crystal Wax and 
Yellow Bermuda, postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 6,000, 
$6. Tomato large, well rooted, open field grown, mossed, 
labeled with variety name. Livingston Globe, Marglobe, 





A Pepper mossed 
and labeled Chinese Giant, Bull Nose, Ruby King, 
Cayenne postpaid: 100, 75c; 200, $1; 500, $2; 1,000, 

“5v. Porto Rico and Nancy Hall potato plants post- 
paid: 500, .75; 1,000, $3; 5,000, $12.50. Full count, 
prompt shipment, safe arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Union Plant Company, Texarkana, Ark. 


Schroer’s Better_Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage; Jersey, 
Charleston, “lat Heads, Copenhagen and Golden Acre; 
prepaid: 100, 40c; 500, $1; 1,000 5 Collect: 75c 
per 1,0 Collard and Beet plants same price as 
Cabbage, Onion: Sweet Spanish, Prizetaker and Ber- 
mudas; prepaia. 100, 30c; 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.25. Col- 

00.’ Early Snowball Cauliflower. pre- 

: 100, 60c; 250, $1; 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50. Collect: 
Green Italian Broccoli planta. ome 

~~ Amporte seed, aid: Oc; 250, $1; 500, 
: 1.000, $2.50. Collect: $1.50 per i, 600. Tomat to: 

fury’ Detroit, Bonny Best, Florida Special, 
New Stone and Baltimore; prepaid: 





Ruby Glant, Cailfornta’ Wonder, Pimiento, Red Cay- 

; : 50, 40c; 100, 65c; 250, $1; 5) : 
: $2.50 per 1,000. Tees Beauty 
iderolanse game price as Pepper. Big Stem Jersey 
and Porto Rico. Potato; prepaid: 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.75. Collect: $2 per 1,000. Our guarantee: True 
name varieties of large, healthy, well rooted plants, 
to arrive in perfect condition. Schroer Plant Farms, 
Valdosta, Ga, 





Potatoes 


Certified Porto Rico ds plants, 
B. E. Tucker, Cullman, 


we stamp Porto oe er plants: $1.50, 1,000, 
B. Harrell, Rt. 1, Valdosta, Ga. 


$1.75 thousand, 





Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000; over 5,000, 
at $1.50 per thousand, Good plants, count and prompt 
shipments. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato plants for sale. $1.35 per 1,000, 
f.o.b. Government inspected; April, May, June de- 


livery; cash with order. J. R. Batten. Winokur, Ga, 
ship- 


Porto Rico Potato plants; inspected, certified: 
ped promptly. $1.75 thousand, mailed; $1.50 thousand, 
expressed. Gainesville Plant Farm. Gainesville. Ga. 


Government inspected, pure Porto Rico Potato plants, 
$1.60 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.50. Full count 
seccenteet. Ready “April 15. G. D. Chandler, Hance- 
ville a 


Pedigreed Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- 
spected; for May shipment. Parcel post paid: $1.75, 
1,000; _ 50, express collect. Redland Farms, Redland, 
Georgia 

Certi fled Porto Rico and Triumph Potato plants 
—_ now. ,000, $2.25; postpaid. 5,000, $8.75; ex- 

ressed, Can ship 100,000 daily. Bonnie Plant Farm, 
Union Springs. Ala. 


CERTIFIED, IMPROVED, PURPLE SKIN 


PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 


Up to 5,000 at $1.75; over 5,000 at 
$1.50. May delivery. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


EAGLE PLANT COMPANY 
Growers—Bonded Dealers 
P. O. Box % Alma, Ga. 


Millions certified improved ved mete Rico or Yel- 
low Yams and Early Triumph. $1.75; 5,000 or 
more: $1.50, 1,000. Tomato Seat 1500, 60c; 1,000, $1. 
Turner Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Improved Porto Rican Potato gente. $1.90 per thou- 
sand; five thousand lots, $1.75. Can fill your order to- 
day. Good strong plants, prompt shipment guaranteed. 
J. J. Boatright, Roekingham, Ga. 


Certified Triumph Sweet 
heaviest producer. Express collect, $1.50 thousand; 
parcel post, $2 thousand, prepaid. Cash with order. 
Prompt shipment. L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants.—Genuine, pure, govern- 
ment inspected. Shipping daily. $1.65 per thousand; 
10,000 and above, $1.40 per thousand. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Brooks County Plant Farm, Barwick, Ga. 

Millions improved purple and pink skin Porto Rico 


Potato plants at $1.75 per thousand or $1.50 in five 
i or more. For May and June shipment. Ref- 





























Potato plants; earliest, 











Porto Rico Potato plants, inspected; millions; 5.000, 
$6.25. Bristol Plant Co., Bristol. Ga. 

Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.75 per thousand; pre- 
paid. Leonard Freeman, Gleason, Tenn, 

Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50, 1,000; 5,000, $1.25. 
Quick service. Li E. Deal, Bristol, Ga. 








teenie any Methodist minister. Mrs. C. R. Williams, 
Alma, Ga. 


Improved 
high grade certified seed, 
$1.75; 5,000 or more, $1.50 thousand. 
for same money. Try them and be convinced. 
land Plant Co., Mershon, Ga. 





Porto Rican Potato plants, grown from 
strong and prolific. ,000, 
Better plants 
Strick- 





F. M. Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican and 
Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1.75 per 1.000. 
CERTIFIED SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Genuine state certified Porto Rican Potato 
plants, bunch and running varieties, $2 per 
thousand; 5,000 and over: $1.75 per 1,000. 
Postpaid. Pineview Farm, Hanceville, Ala. 








ertified Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.40 per thou- 
ion Bibb Plant Co., Rt. 3, Macon, Ga. 

Improved Porto Rico Potato plants: 
cash with order. K. €. Mayers, Baxley, 

Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, $1. UR 5, on6. #. 35, 
Prompt shipment. C. E. Morris, Surr 

Porto Rico Potatoes, Georgia-Alabama iter $1.75 
thousand; delivered. McDonald & Alexander, Rt. 1, 
Valdosta, Ga. 





=, 1,000; 
Ga. 








Cullman County Certified Sweet Potato Plants.—Run- 
ning and bunch Porto Rican varieties; plants from seed 
certified for the past seven years. Prices: $1.75 per 
thousand, delivered; $1.50 per thousand for 5,000 or 
over. W. L, Bowling, Rt. 1, Hanceville, Ala. 


Improved Porto Rican Potato plants grown from vines 
fro mour own hand selected certified stock which we 
make three to four hundred bushels per acre; $1.75 thou- 
sand; five thousand or more, $1.50 per thousand. Can 
fill all orders day received. Count and quality guaran- 
e reliable; have your banker look us up. 

a. 





teed. We ar 
Boatright & Strickland, Mershon. 


WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult_to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black ony seeds‘and therefore there 
may be substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan 
without any attempt to defraud, our advertising 
guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe 
all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our 
columns are honest and responsible. but we are not 
liable for losses due to substitution of Black Ebony 
Soybeans for Otootans. 











Beans 
Early Speckled Velvet Beans, $2.75 bushel. Jack 
Burch, Chester, Ga. 
Mammoth Yellows, $1.60; Laredos, $3.75. W. 8. 
Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C. 





I have ten bushels Otootan Beans. 
per bushel. RB. V. Coesens, Foley, 


For Sale.—All varieties Soybeans. Write — prices 
now. Winstead-Smith Co.. Ransomville, N. 


Mammoth babs ia’ Soybeans, $1.60; — i. 45; 
Blacks, $1.45. J. C. Blanchard & Co., Hertford, N. C. 


Choice hand selected 90 Day Velvets, $3.70 bushel; 
halt bushel $2. Osceolas, $225. Large stocks. United 
Farmers, Fairfax, S. C. 


All varieties Peas; Otootan, Laredo and Biloxi Soy- 
beans; Velvet Beans; Peanuts. Write for prices. Ben- 
nett’s Bonded Warehouse, Eastman, Ga. 


Seed Velvet Beans, Peas, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, 
Corn, Cane, etc. All varieties. rge or small lots. 
Write, f for prices. H. M. Franklin & Co., Tennille, 
se@0r 


Good seed at $4 
la. 




















Cane 
Buchanan’s Cane Seed for Fodder.—Amber, $2.40 a 


hundred; Orange, $2.50; Redtop, $3; mixed, $2.35; 
Honey Drip, $6.\ Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 





Corn 


Mexican June Corn, $2.50 bushel. Write ton special 
price on Peas. Geo. M. Callen, Selma, 





Survzise Corn.—Earliest white 
Not prepaid: 
his, Tenn. 


Buchanan’s Early 
field corn re Peck 95c, postpaid. 
bushel $2.85; 5, $13.75. Buch n’s, M 


Buchanan’s Hand Selected Seed Corn.—Paymaster, 
bushel $2. 25; Mosby Prolific, $2.25: Tennessee 1 re 
Golden Prolific, $3.40; Mexican June, $2. 
pom RS, Memphis, Tenn. 


Cotton 


WILT RESISTANT COTTON SEED 


Rowden 40 — Acala 376 — Early Delfos 
Prices you can afford to pay. 


LOY E. RAST SEED CO., Newport, Ark. 


Grass 


Buchanan’s Sudan will produce more hay on rich 
land than any hay seed. $7 a hundred. Catalogue free. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Grohoma 


Buchanan’s Grohoma.—The world wouter afrain ; ere 
pound plants an acre. 1 pound $2; 5, $7 5 Buch- 
anan’s, Tenn. 




















Tomatoes 


Tomato plants, $s per thousand; postpaid. Oaklin 


Farm, Orlando, 
Tomato plants, eating varieties, $1 thousand. River- 
dale Nurseries, Riverdale, Ga. 








Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.75 per thousand; 
over 5,000 at $1.50 per thousand. irst class plants, 
full count, prompt shipments. B. J. Head, Alma, \. 


ponent d: 300, 


Tomato Plants.—Stone. Baltimore, 
. Seville, 


50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Seville Plant Co. 
Georgia. 





Kudzu 


Kudzu.—Now is the time to plant seed. Sample and 
firecttons for, growing by writing Eugene Ashcraft, 
‘onr 7 e 





Peas 


Improved Sugar Crowder Peas. 
chula, Ala. 


A. J. Clark, Chun- 








S~ Sell the Sure Way—Use Classified Ads~_ 
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Classified Ads 


Peas 


Choice Mixed Peas, $2.15 per one 
per bushel, Lightsey Bros., Brunson. 








By ae $2.30 





Sagrain 


Buchanan’s Sagrain, the wonder crop, $4.75 a_hun- 
dred, Japanese Cane for syrup, $6 a hundred. Buch- 
anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





Watermelons and Cantaloupes 


Guaranteed pure, selected Stone Mountain Water- 
melon, genuine Rockyford Cantaloupe; 75c pound, post- 
paid. Clyde Maddox, Buford, Ga. 





Miscellaneous Seeds 


Pasture booklet free. Also Beans, Peas, Sorghum. 
Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 








Cowpeas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Conch 
Peas. TT. N. Smith, Tennille, Ga. 
Hardy Alfalfa seed, $7.00; Grimm Alfalfa, $9.00. 


Red Clover, $12. ' Alsike, 
Return seed if not satis- 
fys3as. 


White Sweet Clover, $3.00. 
$12, All pound bushel. 
fied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, ~ 3: 








Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 

Alabama Accredited Chicks.—Reds, Rocks, 10c; Leg- 
horns, 9c. Perkins Hatchery, Anniston, Ala. 

Accredited Chicks.—All leading breeds. 
8c; heavy 9c. Hopkinsville Hatchery, 
Kentucky. 

Mathis ae ge Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. 
layers. 





Small breeds 
Hopkinsville, 





Heavy 


Plymouth Rocks 


Barred Rock Pullets.—200 egg breeding, 8 weeks to 
10 weeks. 10 pullets, 1 cockerel, $10. Randolph Bros., 
Fayette, Ala. 





Geese 


Big blue Toulouse geese. Eggs, $2 per dozen; post- 
paid. D. W. Pickle, Hamilton, Miss. 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. 
Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. 


Wilson Studio, 





Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and siz 
glossy prints for 15c. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 





Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 
5c; prints 2c each. oser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Pheasants 


_ Ringneck Pheasant eggs, $3 for 15 ae instruc- 
tions free. Kendall Brothers, Guilford, C. 


Ringneck Pheasant eggs from choice unrelated stock. 
16.50. 








Setting $2.50; hundred Maeker’s Pheasant 
Farm, Flatonia, Texas. 
Turkeys 


Bourbon Red turkey eggs, $3 dozen. Mrs. J. A. 


Thoms, Smithville, Miss. 


Superior Copperback brenas Turkeys.—Blue ribbon 
winners. Eggs, poults. Zethel Emerson, Bowie, Texas. 











Livestock 
Chester Whites 


Registered Chester White weanling pigs, 


$10 each; 
3 for $25.° H. W. Chestnut, 5 


Chanute;—Raasas. 





Duroc—Jerseys 


Bred oo. sows, and boars. Salt Lick Farm, Hart- 


ord, 


Fifty beautiful Duroc pigs; registered; guaranteed. 
Sheffield Bros., Lewisville, Ark. 


Poland-Chinas 











Leading breeds, $5 hundred up. Catalog free. Meciuin boars, $12.50. McMahan Bros., Sevierville, 
Mathis Ties Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. Tennessee. 
DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAIN 
SUMMER PRICED CHICKS.—Southern Bred and Guernseys 


hatched. Blood tested. Pedigreed ancestry to 330 
eggs. Tancred and English Leghorns, Parks’ Barred 
Rocks, Fishel White Rocks, Rucker Reds, Orping- 
tons, Wyandottes. Eye-opening Service Book free. 
Drumm Egg Farms, Dept. 104, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Reds, Rocks, Leghorns. Summer_ prices effective 
June Ist. Order now. MHamilton’s Electric Hatchery, 
Grove Hill, Ala. Alabama Accredited No. 14. 


Big husky chicks. Guaranteed to live. Only 5%c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Low prices. Superior certified. State 
accredited. 200-300 egg strains. Write for free cata- 
logue. Superior Hatchery, Box S-3. Windsor. Mc. 








Registered a: gape calves, heifers, bulls. Box T, 


Mocksville, N 





Herefords 


Registered, double standard Polled Hereford cattle 
of proven type and quality of Bullion 4th, Bullion Gar- 
field, Fairfax. Improver, Anxiety 4th, Bonnie Brae, 
Beau Donald breeding, and our new herd bull is Beau 
Perfection 7th. Cows, heifers and young bulls; some 
are as good as the breed affords. $125 and up. Lynn 
Bros., Boxville, Ky. 





RAMSEY’S ATMORE HATCHERY offers 
Alabama State Certified chicks for April 
delivery at the very low price of: R. I. Reds, 
12c; Bd. Rocks, 12e; Wh. Leghorns, 10c. 
Postage paid on 50 or over. Atmore, Ala. 
Never again will you be able to buy Waverly quality 
chicks at these prices. Only deposit, balance c.o.d. 
Tancred Leghorns, $7; Rocks and Reds, $8; large breed 
broilers, $6; small breed broilers, $5 per hundred. 
Immediate shipment. Waverly Poultry Farm, Gordons- 
ville. Va. 
BUY CHICKS NOW—OR IN JUNE 
All stock culled, inspected, blood tested by 
State Department of Agriculture. 
2 50 100 


Rock Bottom Prices: 
R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks and 

Certified White Leghorns. .$2.50 $5.00 $9.00 
Accredited White Leghorns, 

Assorted Heavy Breeds.... 2.25 4.50 8.00 
Prepaid, 100% alive delivery. Order today. 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
State Accredited 3 Florence, Ala. 


17 popular varieties hatched and blood tested six 
consecutive years to eradicate disease. Send for our 
free catalogue; it beautifully illustrates each breed. 
Prices are right. Hundreds are hatching daily and care- 
ful service rendered to all. Assorted all breeds are $7; 
seconds (no cripples), $5. Atz’s Blue Mound Hatchery, 
Milltown, Ind. 

200 Egg Bred Chicks.—State accredited. Per 100: 
Leghorns, 9 Anconas, Rocks, White Wyandottes, 
tuff Orpingtons, ; . Silver Wyandottes, Mi- 
norcas, $8.90; assorted heavy breeds, 0; assorted 
breeds, $5.90. Prepaid delivery. Catalog free. Order 
from ad. Enclose $1, balance c.o.d, Missouri Poultry 
Farms, Box 110, Columbia, Mo. 


STATE ACCREDITED BABY CHICKS 
FROM BLOOD TESTED FLOCKS 
From all indications eggs will be scarce 
and high next fall. Be prepared, get chicks 

now at these low prices. 

















3 SQ. 100. 500 
Rhode Island Reds + = $4.50 $9.00 $40.00 
Barred Rocks ....... 4.50 9.00 40.00 
Buff Orpingtons .... 250 4.50 9.00 40.00 
White Wyandottes .. 2.50 4.50 9.00 40.00 
White Leghorns ..... 2.0? 4.00 7.50 35.00 
Brown Leghorns . 2.00 4.00 7.50 35.00 
Prepaid. Live delivery guaranteed. 


Prompt shipment. 


FLORENCE HATCHERY 
State Accredited No. 24 Florence, Ala. 


Guaranteed to Live Chicks.—Trail’s End. the home 
of the world’s highest quality and guaranteed highest 
egg bred chicks at lowest prices. Free brooders and 
feed with our Trail’s End purebred, tested, culled, in- 
spected, and guaranteed to live chicks. White Leghorns, 
Rocks, Reds, and broiler chicks. Write for our low 
prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 








Here’s a Bargain.—Blood tested chicks; big, strong, 
livable. Electric hatched. Per 100: White, Buff. 
Brown Leghorns, heavy mixed, $6.75; Reds, White, 


Barred . $7.75: White vd Silver 
per 100 deposit books 
100% alive, prepaid, Tush your 
order. Catalog free. Steele’s Hatchery, Box 100, 


Wellsville, Mo. 


CAN’T QUIT HATCHING 

We thought May 11 would be our last hatch 
this season but the demand for “Old Hick- 
ory” Baby Chicks has been so good we will 
have several more hatches. 

“OLD HICKORY” Baby Chicks are from 
Free Range, Purebred, Inspected Stock, 
Culled for Egg Production, Our chicks 
are HATCHED RIGHT—PRICED RIGHT. 


SPECIAL JUNE PRICES 
You can now buy White Leghorn, Barred 
and White Rocks, Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons and assorted heavy 
breed baby chicks at greatly reduced 
prices. DON’T BUY ELSEWHERE un- 
til you write for our lastest price list. 

Old Hickory” chicks are hatched every 
Monday and Thursday. Charges prepaid, 
live delivery guaranteed. 


_JACKSON HATCHERY, Brownsville, Tenn. 








lots. 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 


wae, Chicks.—Purebred; every chick selected. Bar- 
Hoeks, Wi Rhode Island Reds, $9 per 100. W 
hite Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
Heavy breeds, assorted, $8 per 100. Whi 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $8 per 100. Add 50c 
to orders under 100. Big discounts in 500 and 1,000 
Shipments prepaid. Live delivery guaranteed. 





Jerseys 
Fine purebred cows and bull calves. Gardner Bros., 


You’ve a thousand chances to win! Amateur Picture- 
taking Contest now on. Write us for full details and 
fresh films—then let our expert developing and printing 





help you produce some prize winning snap _ shots. 
Bromberg & Co., 218 N. 20th St., Birmingham. 
Kodak Finishing.—Lollar’s Velox prints win_ the 


Write us for full particulars about the East- 

ll kodaks and films. Films 
Prints: 4c, 5c and 6c each. 
let them win in the 
Loliar’s, 


prize. 
man $100,000 contest. We 
developed, 10c per roll. 
Our prints have won the prize; 
contest for you. We pay return postage. 
Box 2622, Birmingham, Ala. 


Of Interest to Women 


Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed, 
Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 50c or_sent c.0o.d. 
ae sleet free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., D5, Sedalia, 
Missouri, 








Patents 


Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Registered Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 
ton, D 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washirgton, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘How to Obtain a Patent,’”’ and ‘‘Record of Invention”’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney. 77-V 
Security Savings & Commercial Bank Building (directly 

opposite U. S. Patent Office), Washington, D. C 











Personal 


Old Age Pension information. 
Lehman, Humboldt, Kansas. 


Send stamp. Judge 





Schools and Colleges 
Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a steady 
government job; $105-$250 month. Write, Ozment Inst. 





225. St. Louis. Mo. 
Accounting, Secretarial, Shorthand, Civil Service, 
Commercial firms. This $5 coupon on any course. Write 


Massey Business College, Montgomery, Ala. 





Spray Materials 


5 pounds $1.10; 
Spray materials 
Buch- 


Buchanan Summer Peach Spray: 
16, $1.75; 25, $3.25; 5¢ $5; postpaid. 
for every purpose dcscribed ina free catalogue. 





Auburn, Ala anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
Jersey bull, three years old; Noble Pogis and Finan- 
cial breeding. Sisters dams made Register of Merit. Tobacco 


Write for particulars. Gordon McGee, Thomson, Ga. 


Imported Fern’s Oxford Noble 160983 sold for $25,000. 
Grandsons and granddaughters of this bull from gold, 
silver and Register of Merit dams for sale. Suitsus 
Dairy, Valdosta, Ga. 








Rabbits 


Chinchilla Rabbits.—We offer the_very best, all ages. 
Write today. Dixieland Rabbitry, Braselton, Ga. 





Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
the buyer is required to return dogs within the 
specified time according to advertiser’s contract. 








Collie puppies; guaranteed, Homer Sneed, Troy, 
a. 


Alabam: 





Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers; Rock Garden supplies. 


Puppyland, Box P, Pana, Ill. 


Tobacco.—Smoking, 10 pounds $1.20; chewing, $1.65; 
40 plugs $1.40. Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky. 


Tobacco, Postpaid. —Good red, aged in_bulk; chewing, 








10 pounds $2; smoking $1.25. Norman Jolley, Dresden, 
Tennessee, 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Selected_red leaf chewing: 10 
pounds $2; smoking $1.25. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 





Tobacco, Postpaid.—Selected red leaf chewing, 10 
pounds $2.25. Smoking $1.50. Alfred Jones, Dresden, 








ennessee. 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Dark red, P ad bulk; 10 pounds 
best chewing $2.25; smoking $1.50, D. Brewer, Dres- 
den, Tenn, 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Good red leaf, mellowed in bulk. 
Chewing. 10 pounds $2.25; smoking $1.50. Chester 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 





Natural Leaf Tobacco, guaranteed. Chewing or smok- 
ing. 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay when 
received. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 





English Shepherd puppies; special <o this month, 
7.5 Chanute Farm, Chanute. Kansa: 





Pit Bulls, sable Collies, Fox Terriers; 2 and 3 months 
old, $6 up. Watson Kennels, Fountain Inn, 8S. C. 





Pure Scotch female Collie pups, 2 months old: color 
snow white, dark markings; $5 each, ¢.o.d. Luther 
Aderhold, Lavonia, Ga. 





Better Leaf Tobacco.—Write for special prices. Sam- 
ple 10c. Answer this ad before you buy, it’ll mean 
something for you. Troutt’s DF, Hickory, Ky. 


Tobacco, peeneld, guaranteed. Aged mellow chewing, 
5 pounds $1. 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 
10 pounds $1. a W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, 


Tenne Leaf.—Mild and_ sweet; 10 vounds 
etched ¢ chewing, a 20; 10 pounds mellow smoking, $1.6 
You pay postage. Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, tag 





Tenn. 








Miscellaneous 


What do you have that you can afford to sell? It 
may be farm machinery, surplus seeds, livestock, farm 
land or poultry. Whatever it is Classified Advertising 
will find buyers. 





Bees—Bee Supplies 


Good beekeeping requires less labor and yields far 
larger profits than out-of-date beekeeping. Keep your 
bees the best they can be kept and they will pay you 
back. Write for our free booklet, ‘‘Bees for Pleasure 
and Profit.”” It tells about getting started right with 
bees. If your bees need transferring to better hives, 
write for our free illustrated leaflet, ‘Transferring 
Bees.”” Address A. I. Root Co., 125 Liberty S&t., 





Medina, Ohio. 
Boilers 
We Make Dairy Boilers—The kind that eliminate 
better trouble. Statom Boiler Works Co., Anniston, 
abama. 





Coffee 


8 pounds best Rio Coffee by prepaid parcel post, $1. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed. Standard Grocery Co., 
Copper Hill, Tenn. 





Corn Harvesters 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed very best aged, pe 
low,, juicy leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.40; 16, $2.50 
Best smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin Pool. Sharon, 
Tennessee. 





Want to Buy 


anted.—Peas, Soybeans, all kinds seeds. 
Seed Co., 241 Broadway, Asheville, N. C. 


Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be ah expert automobile 
mechanie and help rs get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville ‘io School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


Agents Wanted 


Formulas, all kirds. Catalog free. Clover Labora- 
tories, 178PF, Park Ridge, Ill. 


uit Trees bia Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga. 


Make 200% cine soaps, toiletries, extracts, spices, 
home supplies. Morgan Supply Company, 212, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ings and Specialties, Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. 83, St. Louis, Mo. 


Farmers 














Concord 














Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only Something new, different. Every home prospect. 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 300% profit. Remole free. W cay Manager, 5th floor, 
ing pictures of Harvester. Process Co.. Salina, Kansas. 429 Superior, Desk 9, Chica 

start you “without a a Soaps, Extracts, 


Farm Machinery 


For Sale.—Fencing, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Paint, 
Roofing, Tools, Plows, etc. Write for catalogue. South- 
ern Fence & Supply Co., Asheboro, N. C. 


Green Pea Sheller 


Handy _ little 
Thoroughly tested. 
complete with instructions. 
Birmingham, Ala. 





machine shells green peas quickly. 
Operated by hand. Postpaid 2. 
Household Products Co., 





Grinding 


We grind Razors, Clippers and Shears. 
anteed. Birmingham Grinding Works, 
Alabama. 


Work guar- 
Birmingham, 





Hosiery 


Sale-—Men’s Rayon Hose, odds that do not 
match perfectly in , Calas. 3 Pairs $1; postpaid. Satis- 
faction guarante Economy Hosiery Co., Asheboro, 
North Carolina. 


Ladies’ Rayon Hose, $1.75 dozen pair; postpaid. 
Slightly irregular. Men’s Sox same. Write for new 
bargain catalogue and other specialties I carry. Lewis 
Sales Company, Asheboro, N. C. 


Kodak Finishing 


Free Developing.—Prints, 3c to 5e. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 








White Co., 





We 
Perfumes, Toilet G 
nation Co., 663, St. Louis, M 


California Perfumed Beads, selling like hot cakes. 
Agents taint money. Catalog free. Mission Factory, 


eeene unnecessary. Car- 








P3, 2328W Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 
You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Prof- 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 


Sprinkle, Plater, 530 Marion, Indiana. 


Expect big results at little cost when you use Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist Classified Ads. 
The rate is low for the large circulation. 


Large importer of Necklaces offers exclusive agency 
and entirely new proposition. Enormous demand. No 
competition. Unigntiod possibilities. LaRomance, 566 
Broadway, New York. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in_ all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701. Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Agents.— Wonderful wore to make $10 a day 
with our big new line of Highest quality. 
Beautiful packages. Large po in every home. 
Steady repeat business. Big profits. Particulars free. 
Albert Mills, 9141 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


No Dull Times Selling Food!—People must eat. Fed 
eral distributors make big money; up to $3,000 yearly 
or more. No capital or experience needed; unsold 
may be returned. We furnish free sample case, Mepeeo 
and free samples for customers—sure repeat orders. 
Exclusive territory. Ask now. Federal Pure Food Co.. 

2311 Archer. Chicago. 




















: (5 AY 25 
One Gallus Departmint 


fer Men 
BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 
ELL, I fin’lly got a-holt of a quest- 
shun whitch ef he’ll answer it, Mis- 
ter Hoover will be doin’ sump’n that'll 
be a reel bennefit t’ th’ people of these 
here United States. 

You-all know Mister Hoover loves t’ go 
fishin’, an’ he’s got. him a creek up there 
yonder in Virginnia somewheres, an’ ev- 
ery time he gits a chanst t’ slip away 
fr’m th’ cares an’ responsibilities of bein’ 
Pressident, an’ fr’m Mis’ Hoover, he 
eases out an’ goes fishin’ in this creek. 

» ee ae 

ELL, I don’t know ef you’all recol- 

leck it ’r not, but whilst we was havin’ 
that turrible dry drouth last summer, 
th’ papers said that that creek where 
Mister Hoover done his fishin’ jest natch- 
ally dried plum up. I paid p’ticklar notis 
to it, an’ I thought t’ myself that he’d 
have a mighty hard time this summer, 
with no place t’ go fishin’, an’ no excuse 
fer slippin’ off with a cupple of th’ fellers 
fer a little fishin’ frolick. I could jest 
imagine him tellin’ Mis’ Hoover sum 
Friday evenin’ t’ have one of th’ niggers 
dig sum bait, on account he aimed t’ 
leave early Sat’dy mornin’ an’ keteh him 
a mess of fish, an’ I could jest hear her 
say: “Why, Herbert Hoover, you ain’t 
a-goin’ t’ do no sech thing. You told 


“me your own self that that creek dried 


up plum dry last summer, an’ you know 
good an’ well there ain’t no more fish in 
there now than there is out on our front 
porch, an’ all you’re aimin’ t’ do is t’ go 
off down there with them other fellers an’ 
have a big frolick, an’ maybe stay up 
all night playin’ seven-up, an’ all sech as 
that, an’ when you git back, all th’ news- 
papers will print a peece sayin’ that Mis- 
ter Hoover went fishin’ last Sat’day, but 
he didn’t ketch nuthin’, an’ there’s plenty 
of folks in this country already that’s 
blamin’ you fer this here depresshun, an’ 
8-sent cotton, an’ ever’thing, an’ ef they 
read about you goin’ fishin’ in that creek, 
they'll say, ‘Well, ef Mister Hoover don’t 
know no better than t’ go fishin’ in a 
creek that dried plum up last summer, it 
ain’t no wonder that things is like they 
is, an’ we better git sumbuddy else ’t run 
th’ Gover’mint’”. I know that’s what 
Miss Sally would a-told me, an’ a plenty 
more besides, an’ I’ll bet her an’ Mis’ 
Hoover is mighty nigh alike that-a-way. 

ELL, that’s th’ way I figgered things 

would be with him this summer, an’ 


~ I felt right sorry f’r him, on account I 


love t’ go fishin’ myself, an’ I knowed 
jest how he’d feel. But here th’ other 
day, I seen a peece in th’ paper that said 
that Mister Hoover had went on a fishin’ 
trip to his old camp on th’ creek, an’ 
caught a nice mess of fish. 

Now, Mister Hoover, what I want you 
t’ tell me an’ th’ ballance of us fellers, 
how did you ketch them fish? There’s a 
plenty of us that had creeks an’ fishin’ 
holes dry up on us last summer, an’ we 
know good an’ well that there ain’t no 
use tryin’ t’ ketch no fish there now, an’ 
more’n that, our wifes knows it too. We 
love t’ go fishin’ jest as good as you do, 
an’ ef there’s anny way of ketchin’ fish 
out’n a dry branch, we want t’ know how 
t’ do it. An’ I'll bet anybuddy a good 
five sent seegar that Mis’ Hoover would 
like t’ find out th’ same thing. 


Climb Down Our Ladder 
1 WOOD 


2 
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“Putting the Chickens to Bed’ 


UST got in from “putting the chick- 

ens to bed” as the family calls my 
visit to the chickens every night after 
supper. One of my neighbors says “’taint 
necessary” to look them over every night, 
but he is a poultryman and not a farmer. 
Anyway, I’ve taken a flashlight and made 
the rounds every night for going on five 
years and expect to keep it up even if it is 
trouble. 

As I understand it, a poultryman is one 
who spends all his time with his chick- 
ens. He can do the necessary things dur- 
ing daylight. A farmer who has a farm 
flock has got to put farm work first. 
That’s the reason I’ve made the nightly 
visit to the henhouse. For being busy in 
the field, we’re apt to overlook something 
that ought to be done. At night, check 
up! 

Check Up on Feed Supplies 


HE first and most important thing to 

check up on is feed. We use a home- 
mixed laying mash, and have to order 
part of the ingredients five or six days at 
least before time to mix feed. If in the 
rush of field work, we neglect to check 
up closely, we’re liable to wake up to find 
only two or three days’ mash ahead. That 
means either a change in feed, or time 
and money wasted trying to get the in- 
gredients together on short notice. 

Little changes in feed cut down egg 
production, and to run out of mash, even 
for part of a day, means fewer eggs and 
maybe some hens started to molt. For 
example, a small change in feed with us 
lately cost us an 11 per cent drop in pro- 
duction within a week. It happened this 
way. We had been feeding germinated 
oats to the laying flock every day since 
we threshed grain last summer. Our 
home-grown oats lasted us until early in 
the year and then we had to buy. We 
bought oats for a month or so, then de- 


“Spell what?” 


“His first name, P-l-a-i-n.or P-l-a-n-e?” 
“He ain’t got any first name.” 


“His folks were absent minded to for- 
get that.” 


“His name is just Smith as far as 
you’re concerned. See?” 


“Smith, you said?” 


“Now young feller, don’t git smart. 
All I want is a look at that pocketbook.” 


GLANCED at Bill thinking he would 

be getting a kick out of the kidding, 
but he just scowled, too full of business 
to enjoy any monkey fooling. So 
handed over the bill fold half expecting 
that Fox Face would grab it and run. 
But he didn’t. He looked over the papers 
as carefully as an old woman looks at a 
stranger’s check. 

“It’s Smith’s,” he said, lapping his lip 
once more. “The Charles Saunders men- 
tioned on this paper is his brother-in-law. 
Tl gee he gets it and he’ll send you a re- 
war 


Bill found his tongue. “You can’t have 
it without more proof,” he said flat. 


Fox Face looked a bit sassy. “What 
you goin’ to do with it?” 
“Advertise it in a newspaper,” Bill 


told him. “If Smith can prove it’s his 
he can get it at - Free Press office.” 


“That’s square.” Fox Face smiled and 
as polite as a little man he handed the 
bill foldback to me and walked away. 

I don’t mind admitting that he had us 
stumped at\first. We argued for a while 
and finally \decided that he had thought 
the bill fold was Yarter’s and, as he 
wanted it fof some unknown reason, he 
had followed us up and told all those lies 
just to get a look at it. Then he had seen 


By L. H. MCKAY 


cided to get along without it as soon as 
we had green stuff to cut and feed. But 
the hens promptly showed they did not 
like the change by a drop in production. 
This was not much of a change but it 
was.a change we should not have made, 
particularly at this time of the year. 

I’ve noticed that it is easier to throw 
our layers off production and into a molt 
in the late spring than at any other time. 
I guess it may be the changeable weather 
or because the hens are low in vitality 
after a long period of high production. 
It may also be because we are busier then 
and so it’s harder to give them proper 
and regular attention. A part of the time 
we are able to give to the hens must be 
given to the young chicks. 

Even when we have plenty of feed 
in the bin, it’s a good plan to check the 
feed in the mash hoppers at night. The 
hen hops down from the roost hungry 
and if there is nothing for her to eat in 
the hoppers, she won’t feel like laying us 
an egg that day. 

We feed the greater part of our scratch 
feed in the litter just before the hens 
go to roost. Then we scatter a small 
quantity in the litter at night for them 
to pick up when they come off the roost 
in the morning. This makes them get 
off the roost early and start the day’s 
work. 

Look the Chickens Over 


‘to easiest way to count chickens is 
on the roost. With a flashlight, it 
takes only a short time to count the hens, 
even when there are 500 to 1,000.of them. 
The light doesn’t bother the hens much 
and it’s surprising how much you can see 
when you look them over with a light at 
night. I have been told by several that 


iamon 


the time to cull is at night. Using a 
good ‘flashlight and culling entirely by 
head points, they save handling each 
chicken and also don’t scare the chickens 
as catching them during the day does. I 
have never culled the flock this way, but 
often pick off the roost a hen that is 
ailing or one that is beginning to molt. 

Night is the time I catch hens that are 
trying to sit. Broodiness is something 
that spreads in a‘laying flock like a dis- 
ease. Leave a broody hen in the flock 
for a tew days and there will be several 
trying to sit in the same nest section. So, 
as soon as a hen begins to ruffle her neck 
feathers and clucks, we take her out of 
the flock. She will be on the nest when 
the rest of the hens are on the roost. We 
take her out at night and put her in a 
coop with a wire floor. This is supposed 
to cure them of the idea and I’ve tried 
to break a hen of broodiness in this way. 
However, because a broody hen is off 
production for several weeks, we now 
treat her as a cull and never put her 
back in the laying flock. 

Water, grit hoppers, nests, condition of 
litter, etc., are other things that come 
under the night check up. This nightly 
round of the chicken houses has paid us, 
and I would recommend it to the owner 
of a farm flock. Busy days on the farm 
leave little enough time for the necessary 
chores anyway, and it takes time to check 
up on the chickens. 


Flock Culling 


OW often shall I cull and how? 
The poultryman, who spends a 
great deal of time among his chickens, 
culls continuously. He trap nests his hens 
and culls by production which no doubt 
is the best way. He also, by watching 


‘Trail 


that it wasn’t Yarter’s and that was that. 
Such reasoning sounded all right and yet 
we weren’t: satisfied with it. We had a 
sneaking suspicion that there was some- 
thing back of it all, but what it was we 
couldn’t guess to save our necks. So af- 
ter a while we took it up to the Free 
Press office and told the clerk to adver- 
tise it for a week. If nobody called for 
it we would take it back and pay the 
charges. 

“But if anyone does call for it,” Bill 
said in his best four dollar manner, “take 
a good look at him for me. I want to get 
a line on the one it belongs to.” 

“Sure thing,” the clerk agreed. He was 
a sort of cocksure litthke guy who was 
trying to raise a mustache too early in 
the season. “I’ll get his number for you. 
No trouble at all.” 


ELL, we killed another hour and 

a half around the city and then 
headed for the garage where we were to 
meet Gilly. And on the way we bumped 
into the clerk on the street. 

“Hi!” He dug in his toes and stopped 
short. “I'll say it pays to advertise in 
our paper. The owner of that thing 
showed up before the ad was printed.” 

“How come?” Bill’s eyes bugged out. 

The clerk felt of his mustache to See if 
it had grown any. “You hadn’t been out 
of the office half an hour when a party 
came in asking if a bill fold had been left 
there.” 

“Who was it?” Bill popped. 

“Said his name was Charles Saunders, 
same as the name on one of the papers in 
the billfold.” 

“You let him have it?” 

“Sure. He paid the week’s ad. Thus 
we grow rich.” 

. “Give us the low-down on his looks.” 


“Stocky, derby hat, brown suit, smooth 
face, sharp eyes.” 

“Run his tongue along his upper lip?” 

“Yep. Come to think of it, he did.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Keep the change,” 
ped _ along. 

“It was Fox Face all right,” I said to 
Bill. 

“What a wonderful boy you are to 
guess that,” he sniffed. 

“Come off your perch. 
soon’s you did.” 3 
_ “But why mention it? It is the voic- 
ing of the obvious that wearies the intel- 
ligent mind.” 

“Your Aunt Emma’s bunions!” Such 
high hatting opened my dampers. “Why 
not mention it, dumbhead? Ain’t it queer 
for Fox Face to be so crazy to get that 
old bill fold? Don’t you see how he 
worked us to get a look at it and then 
worked us again to find out what we 
were going to do with it? If we'd been 
as smart as a last year’s cabbage we'd 
have found out something about him. 
Nice pair of detectives we are! A mys- 
tery walks right up to us and we let it 
go without saying Boo to it.” 


and the clerk hop- 


I guessed it 


ILL had to admit that we had been 

dumber than turnips, and the longer 

he thought about it the sorer he got. Me 
too. 

Down at the garage we learned that 
Gilly wouldn’t be ready for another hour, 
so we swung back to the Grants’ house. 
As long as they were in on the case with 
us we wanted to keep them posted. They 
were working in a flower garden in the 
back yard,. which was about the size of 
the patch on my everyday pants. .. They 
asked us up to the porch. 











and studying his chickens, jks a pat 
ticular type and culls for uniformity ip 
type. By close watching and frequent 
handling, he gauges condition and regy- 
lates the proportion of scratch to mash,” 
He is also able to catch the first signs 
of sickness and removes the ailing hey 
before most of us would know she was 
going out of condition. 

All these are good practices, but the 
average farm flock owner cannot do these 
things. He cannot trap nest, for to do 
so properly, he must be in the laying 
house every hour or hour and a half 
during the day. He cannot so closely 
select for type or afford to dispose of 
good producers which don’t conform to ~ 
his ideal. He cannot handle his chickens — 
individually very often because of the = 
time it takes. However, in spite of this 
we must cull frequently. I try to cull 
‘twice a month, culling entirely or almost 
entirely by the head. If a hen is loafing 
or going to loaf, she can’t help but show ~ 
it in her face and comb. : 

Because it’s the easiest way, and takes ~ 
the least time, we flock cull. By flock 
culling, I mean selecting the culls from 
the flock as a whole and not handling 
each hen. We work the hens along to 
one end of the house, and then without . 
frightening, let them pass one at a time. 
We use a catching wire to take out the 
culls. It takes two working together to 
do the work. One is at the back of the ~ 
house to keep the hens from getting past ~ 
under the roosts and to work them out, — 
so they will pass the one culling along ~ 
the front of the house. The light in front ~ 
is better for culling and there is room to — 
work. Flock culling is not as accurate © 

jas hand culling, but if done every few ~ 
weeks, is a satisfactory method. We can’t — 
afford not to cull, neither can we afford 
the time to hand cull or cull by trap nest — 
or production. 

































































































Continued 
from Page 10 


“Can't stop, ” Bill said, bustling like a 
setting hen. “Just dropped in to say that 
the bill fold has been claimed.” 

“Then it didn’t belong to Yarter?” 
Mrs, Grant seemed relieved. “I heard at 
the office that he had already left for 
New York.” 

“New York?” Bill gave her a look. 
“He went north on the train this after- 
noon.’ 

Of course that brought out the whole 
story. 

“Looks fishy,” Roger said. 

“Fishy is right,” I agreed. “To begin” 
with, why was Fox Face watching Yar- 
ter this morning? He’s no friend of his 
and he doesn’t act like an officer, does— 
he, Mrs. Grant?” 

“Decidedly not.” She took off her 
gloves and twisted them in her hands. 
“Our officers are not that type. From 
your description, he is a thug.” 

“A tough nut,” I said. 

“A bad egg,” Bill added. 

“It is possible,” she said, “that some of 
Yarter’s enemies have hired Fox Face, 
as you call him, to shadow him. Still,” 
he seems too crude for that kind of work.” 


E WANTED the bill fold, any. 
way,” Roger said. : an 

“But why?” I asked again. 
“Well,” Roger looked almost as wise as 
Bill, “maybe he wants the G. M. C. mem- 
bership certificate to help him pull off 
something crooked.” 
“But,” I was beginning to detect a 1 
tle myself, ‘Sf he knew it was in the bi 
fold, why didn’t he lie to us in the first 
place and say his name was Charlé 


Saunders ?” a 
(To be continued) 3 






































| WHITE MULE 


Blackstrap Molasses 


Mix your poison with WHITE MULE 
Blackstrap for best results in early 
oisoning. WHITE MULE mixes quick- 
ly with water and poison and sticks to 
the plant. j 
Don’t take an unknow7 Blackstrap when 
you can get the most popular brand 
at the lowest price. 
WHITE MULE comes packed in excep- 
tionally good tight wooden barrels. 
Don’t accept a substitute. Insist that 
your dealer give you only the WHITE 
MULE brand. 


| Southgate Molasses Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 











; Horse too lame 
to work?...Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


fective Absorbine quickly relieves 

uscles, sore and swollen from over- 
"work. Pulled tendons, strains and 
“sprains respond promptly to it. Won't 
Blister or loosen hair—and horse can 
work. Famous as an aid to quick 
healing of gashes, sores, bruises. $2.50 
| bottle at all druggists. W. F. Young, 
ne., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





NGINES 


100,000 In World-Wide Use 


| The WITTE ( to Equipped) provides cheapest 
; feliab power or farm and ranch. Does m 
3 in time at } 





RK 
Oakland Avenue, KANSAS. CITY, MO. 








SELL PANTS — Pays up to $12 
| MEN—Easy to sell Tru-Fit Pants to wearer. 
Newest styles, fabrics and lowest prices. @ 
Tremendous demand. Commission in advance. 
Experience unnecessary. Your own Pants Free. Day 
_ Write for Free Sample outfit—a money maker. 
™& Tru-Fit Pants Co., Dept. 22, Nashville, Tenn. 





" gos orced Digg eregpin penct on 3 day a, 
— $2.50. |. Costs not! . ine riorse! 
PPREE. STERLING CO. Nft-14. BALTIMORE. MD. 





KILLS 


IST PAINT THE ROOSTS 


tpaintthe roosts with Black 
at 40.” The heat from the 
ds’ bodies releases the fumes. 
ch kill lice. 
HANDLING OF BIRDS 
nended by Colleges and Experi- 


t stations everywhere. Ask your 
er. If he does not have it, send us 





TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS 
& oe CORP., 


ncorporated 
Loulsville, Ky. 


Pickin’s 


“Oh, Fred, the baby has swallowed the 
matches. What shall I do?” 
“Here, use my cigaret lighter.””—Voo-Doo. 


NEXT BEST 
“There is nothing so satisfactory as a clear 


conscience.” 
“No,” answered Senator Sorghum, “and the 
next best thing is a good lawyer.’ 


VOICE OF EXPERIENCE 
Lil—“Think I'll take up horseback riding; 
it will increase my social standing. es 
Helen—“I don’t know about the social part, 
but it sure will increase your standing.” 


BOTH OLD MODELS 
He—“Why won’t you go riding with me?” 
She—“Oh, well, just look at that old car of 


yours.” 
He—“Say, listen, you’re no 1931 model your- 


self.” 








HER IMFRESSION 

Little Emma was crossing the desert with. 

her parents in their high-powered, well-equip- 

ped motor. She became unusually silent for 

a while, and then surprised them by saying: 

“Mother, I never saw so much nothing in 
all my life.” 


FINAL PROOF 

Brown—“Do you think the dead can com- 
municate with us?” 

Black—“I know they can’t. Once I man- 
aged to borrow a dollar from a Scotchman. 
A week later he died, and I haven’t heard a 
word since.” 


A FORMAL INTRODUCTION 
The plumber rang the bell, and, as it hap- 


house came to the door. 

As they stood in the hall, the husband, who 
was very methodical, said:— 

“I wish, before we go upstairs, to acquaint 
you with the trouble.” 

“I’m very pleased to meet you, mum,” said 
the plumber.—Tit-Bits (London). 


NOT MINCING WORDS 


“Tf I cut a beefsteak in two,” asked the 
teacher, “then cut the halves in two, what 
do I get?” 

“Quarters,” returned the boy. 

“Good; and then again?” 

“Eighths.” 

“Correct. Again?” 

“Sixteenths.” 

“Exactly. And what then?” 

“Thirty-seconds.” 

“And once more?” 

“Hamburger,” answered the boy. 


CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 


Solution to Wood-Pulp: 1. Wood. 2. Wool. 
3. Pool. 4. Poll. 5. Pull. 6. Pulp. 


Hambone’s Seditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 





(Copyright, 1931, by Bel} Syndicate. Inc.) 
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OLE Tom, HE TRY to | 
BORRY Two- Bits 
a ME DIS MAWNIN', 

But SHucks! I AIN’ 
NO PITCHER -- I'SE 
A KEtTcHER!!! 








Aa 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
*Pears to me lak a nigguh kin do less 
wid mo’ money, en mo’ wid less money 


pened, both the master and mistress of the | 








dan ennybody else in de worl’!! 
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And then— 
THE LIGHTNING STRUCK! 


T was a bad day for barn rats (and all other 

animal pests) when Remington brought out 
this new Kleanbore Hi-Speed cartridge. Care- 
ful tests prove greatly increased accuracy and 
killing power. 


Experts hail it as the first big improvement 
since Remington introduced Kleanbore— 
faster, truer, more smashing power. Average 
velocity 25% greater —in some sizes 35%. 
Average power increased 50% —in some 
sizes 80%. The new Hi-Speed .22’s are made 
in short, long, long rifle and W. R..F. car- 
tridges. Solid and hollow point lead lubri- 
cated bullets or SILVADRY (ungreased). 
li They’re the only rim fire cartridges with brass 
IK) ¥ cases like those used for high power and 
| y ) military cartridges. Get them from your dealer. 
Write for descriptive folder. Address: 
Remington Ammunition Works, 1130 

Boston Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 





Go to your dealer and 
ask him to show you The 


J, 





American Dollar 
Pocket Knife 











Model 12 Slide Action .22 
Caliber Repeater. Price, 
Standard Grade, $19.85 


Remington, 


KLEANBORE 


HI-SPEED .22’s 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


Use hollow point bullete for 
game and pests. 





© 1931 R. A. Co, 


The greatest value ever offered — 
The Remington Standard American Dollar Pocket Knife 
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Purities 


a oy LUCKIES are always 


sician is: Keep out of 


vate ere — kind to your throat ~ 





breathe deeply; take 
plenty of exercise in the 
mellow sunshine, and 


have a periodic check- 


up on the health of oo Everyone knows that sun- 

oe. | ~ shine mellows —that’s why the 
“TOASTING” process includes the 
use of the Ultra Violet Rays. LUCKY 
STRIKE — made of the finest tobaccos 
=the Cream of the Crop=THEN 
= “IT’S TOASTED” = an extra, secret 
heating process. Harsh irritants 
present in all raw tobaccos are ex- 
pelled by “TOASTING.” These irri- 
tants are sold to others. They are 
not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. 
No wonder LUCKIES are always 
kind to your throat. 
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_\® “It’s toasted” 


The Lucky 
Strike Dance - ¥ 
Orchestra, : 
every Tuesday, e « e e . e 
Thursday and oS Your Throat Protection against irritation—against cough 
ning over “SR 
N. co n : . 
z * au © 1931, The A. T. Co., Mfrs. 


works. 











